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INTRODUCTION 


THE MAOIST MYSTIQUE 


The twentieth century is characterised by the great 
achievements of the Soviet Union and other socialist coun- 
tries in the revolutionary transformation of society, and 
tremendous advances in science, the taming of nature and 
the conquest of space. Nevertheless, even in this day and 
age, myths and mystiques can and do make their appearance 
for various reasons in social life, science and ideology. 

One of the most baffling mystiques of our time is undoubt- 
edly the cult of the Mao Tse-tung personality and Maoism. 
Just as in the Middle Ages philosophy was placed in the 
service of theology, so in present-day China philosophy, as 
part of “the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung”, is made to serve 
the cult of Mao Tse-tung and the military-bureaucratic dic- 
tatorship he has established. Although this is a relatively 
recent development, Mao Tse-tung has long regarded “phi- 
losophy” as a means of justifying and providing a theore- 
tical basis for various forms of “practice”. 

One of the principal dangers of the Maoist mystique for 
the cause of socialism is the fact that the Maoist pseudo- 
philosophy employs Marxist-Leninist terminology and even 
claims to be “The Peak of Marxism-Leninism”. Maoism’s 
masquerade as Marxist philosophy is facilitated by the fact 
that it emerged as an independent ideological current out 
of Marxist practice living as a parasite off the complex 
theoretical, social, and political problems faced by a Marxist 
party in the very special conditions that obtained in China. 

By parading in Marxist disguise, Maoist philosophy dis- 
orientates and ideologically disarms the masses in China 
and those revolutionaries in other countries who are not 
well versed in revolutionary theory and attempt to study 
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Hie experience of the Chinese revolution without having 
first mastered the fundamentals of Marxism-Leninism. 

Maoism not only discredits Marxist philosophy, present- 
ing it in a highly primitive, grotesque form, but temporarily 
hinders wide sections of the working masses in China and 
other countries from understanding genuine international 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine and its philosophy. 

Although eclectic in its composition and founded on sub- 
jective-idealist principles, Maoist philosophy holds up a 
screen of militant materialism and wages a fierce struggle 
against Marxist philosophy, declaring it to be “revisionist”, 
“metaphysical” and so on. 

Mao’s followers present his philosophy as “contemporary 
Marxism-Leninism”. Mao’s most loyal comrade-in-arms and 
disciple Lin Piao appraises Mao’s “contribution” to Marx- 
ist-Leninist theory as follows: “Comrade Mao Tse-tung is 
the greatest Marxist-Leninist of our time. Brilliantly, cre- 
atively and all-embracingly, he has inherited, upheld and 
developed Marxism-Leninism, and raised it to a new stage.” 

So much for Mao Tse-tung’s “contribution”. Let us now 
take a look at what Lin Piao has to say of Maoism, dubbed 
“the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung”. “The thoughts of Mao Tse- 
tung are the Marxism-Leninism of the age of the universal 
collapse of imperialism and the triumph of socialism through- 
out the world.” Further on we would learn many more 
curious things about the fabrication of myths in our time. 
According to Lin Piao, the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung are 
“a powerful ideological weapon against imperialism, revi- 
sionism, and dogmatism”, and “serve the whole Party, the 
whole of the army and the whole country as a guideline in 
any work”. 1 

The above statements by Lin Piao express in a frank, 
peremptory manner the claims of the Maoists to hegemony 
and their intention to continue masquerading as Marxists. 
If we are to believe the Peking publishers (which is unfor- 
tunately not always possible, even as regards the dating of 
Mao Tse-tung’s works, as we shall see later), these lines 
were written by Lin Piao on December 16, 1966. 

However, we should be greatly overestimating the mod- 
esty of Ma o Tse-tung and his supporters if we assumed 

1 Quotations from Mao 'Tse-tungs Works (in Russian), Peking, 
1966, pi. 
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that such statements only began to appear in December 
1966. Indeed, if this were the case, Lin Piao might well 
have found himself under heavy fire during the cultural 
revolution” and shared the fate of those honest Chinese 
Communists who were slandered, included in the black 
gang”, and submitted to various forms of repressions up to 
and including physical annihilation. 

The fact is that in his introduction to the Quotations from 
Chairman Mao published by the General Political Depart- 
ment of the People’s Liberation Army on the instance and 
with the active participation of Lin Piao himself, he was 
merely repeating statements he had made at an enlarged 
meeting of the Military Committee of the Central Committee 
of the Chinese Communist Party in November and Decem- 
ber 1960. However, they were only made public as the 
words of Lin Piao in 1966, on the eve of the cultural re- 
volution”. 

There are important reasons for the long interval be- 
tween the time this formula was “invented” (1960) and its 
publication signed not by some obscure author of a history 
book or article but by Lin Piao himself. 

The main reason is that the ambitious strivings of Mao 
Tse-tung to definitively substitute an eclectic hotch-potch 
called “the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung” for genuine Marx- 
ism-Leninism met with stiff resistance within the Chinese 
Communist Party, not to mention the fact that the Maoist 
claims to hegemony were rejected outright bv the fraternal 
parties and the communist movement as a whole. Even the 
Albanian leaders, although eulogising Mao and harping on 
the significance of his “contribution” to Marxism-Leninism, 
refrain in their official statements from declaring “the 
thoughts of Mao Tse-tung” “contemporary Marxism-Lenin- 
ism of the highest level”. 

Mao’s pretentious claims to be “the greatest Marxist-Lenin- 
ist of the age” have also caused acute embarrassment to 
several leaders of pro-Maoist renegade groups. Thus, even 
such a devoted admirer of the “greatness ’ of Mao Tse-tung 
as the Australian E. P. Hill was reported in the press to 
have advised the Peking leaders in the spring of 1968 to 
curb the zeal of the Hungweipings abroad, since their habit 
of thrusting the little red books of quotations and badges of 
Mao on people was having the opposite of the desired effect 
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and making the “great teacher ' and his “disciples” the 
ob ject of general ridicule. 

Although the doubts of his “close allies” abroad sting 
the swollen pride of Mao Tsc-tung, he is soothed by long- 
winded daily reports from the Hsinhua Agency that “95 
per cent of the revolutionary peoples of the world love 
Chairman Mao” and that there are even tribes living in 
the jungles of Africa “willing to go through fire in order 
to receive a badge of Chairman Mao”. But the trouble for 
the Maoists is that many members of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, and especially those who took part in the rev- 
olution and are familiar with Marxism, have grave doubts 
about the views and actions of Mao Tse-tung. During the 
“cultural revolution” it became known that many leading 
Party officials were, as Chiang Ching 1 put it, “fiercely op- 
posing the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung”. 

In 1967, the Group for Cultural Revolution Affairs 
(Chen Po-ta, Chiang Ching, Kang Cheng) gave the Hung- 
weipings access to the Central Committee Archives, and state- 
ments against “the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung” made by 
Liu Shao-chi, Chu Teh, I eng Hsiao-p’ing, Peng Teh-huai, 
Chen Yun, Ho Lung, Tan Chcn-lin and many others were 
collected from the minutes and shorthand records of the 
proceedings of the rarely called plenums of the Central 
Committee of the CPC, meetings of the Politburo and va- 
rious closed working meetings held by the Secretariat of 
the Central Committee. 

In February, 1967, a book was published in Peking by 
the Hungweipings entitled “A Hundred Statements of Liu 
Shao-chi Against the Thoughts of Mao Tse-tung”. Its con- 
tents were reprinted in numerous Hungweiping and Tsao- 
fan publications that circulated semi-officially, and also by 
a number of special magazines published by official bo- 
dies, such as Nun-ye chi-chi (Agricultural Machinery). 
Similar collections of “statements against the thoughts 
of Mao Tse-tung” by many other prominent Party offici- 
als were prepared and published in Peking during 1967 
and 1968. 


Chiang Ching, Mao’s fourth wife. A film actress in the thirties; 
from 1966, during the “cultural revolution”, she rose to a prominent 
position in the Peking hierarchy, and together with Kang Cheng occupied 
the most extreme Maoist positions. 
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V 


In order to give the reader some idea of the contents of 
this work and the fine language in which it is couched, we 
have thought it worthwhile quoting a few passages in full. 
We ask the reader to bear with us, in the belief that his 
patience will be rewarded with a fuller understanding of 
the essence of the Maoist mystique and its clear departure 
from Marxism-Leninism. 

The first short passage comes from the compilers’ pref- 
ace. “The reactionary revisionist statements of Liu Shao- 
chi are directly opposed to the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung. 
In order to show the revisionist snout of Liu Shao-chi we 
have chosen a hundred examples from among the revision- 
ist statements of Liu Shao-chi.” 

The part entitled “Liu Shao-chi Belittles the Great Sig- 
nificance of the Thoughts of Mao Tse-tung” contains such 
“criminal”, “black revisionist statements” as the following. 
“ Marxism is essentially the richest teaching in the whole 
history of the world; any major problems of principle can 
be solved -with its aid.” “Many problems were solved long 
ago by Lenin, but as we had not read Two Tactics 1 the 
triumph of the Chinese revolution was held up for twenty 
years. If the whole Party had studied Two Tactics in the 
twenties it would have been possible to prevent the defeat 
of the revolution in 1927.” 

In 1962, Liu Shao-chi had published an edited version 
of his book On the Self-cidtivation of Communist Party 
Members , written by him in 1939 in Yenan. and essentially 
directed against Lin Piao’s appraisal of Mao’s “contribu- 
tion” and the significance of his “ideas”. The book contains 
a part entitled “Being Worthy Disciples of Marx and En- 
gels”. These words absolutely infuriated the Maoists, who 
screamed: “Did not the closest comrade-in-arms Lin Piao 
say: Chairman Mao is far higher than Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and Stalin. There is nobody in the world now who could 
compare with Chairman Mao and surpass him.” 

The following statement by Liu Shao-chi in his hitherto 
unpublished “Reply to Sung Liang” threw the Hungweipings 
and the Maoists into even greater rage, since they regard it 
as casting doubt on the theoretical significance of the works 
of Mao Tse -tung. 

1 Liu Shao-chi is referring to Lenin’s Two Tactics of Social-Democ- 
racy in the Democratic Revolution. 
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“7 he Communist Party of China has . . . one great, weak- 
ness. This weakness consists in the fact that with regard to 
ideology and in the sphere of theoretical education the 
Party is insufficiently prepared and. relatively immature . . . . 
So far no great wotks have appeared, and in this respect 
our Party still has a tremendous task ahead of it.”* 

In 1964, at the height of the campaign for the study of 
“the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung”, a campaign launched on 
the instance of Mao himself and Lin Piao, Liu Shao-chi de- 
clared in a letter: “There are many people in the Party 
now who are making a dogma of the thoughts of Mao Tse- 
tung.” 

In the aforementioned work of Liu Shao-chi On the Self- 
cultivation of Communist Party Members the Maoists dis- 
covered the following highly seditious passage, which was 
apparently directed against the cult of the personality of 
Mao Tse-tung. According to the collection, he . . imag- 
ined himself the Chinese Marx and the Chinese Lenin and 
considered himself to be Marx and Lenin in the Party. 
Moreover, he had no scruples about demanding that the 
members of our Party accord him the same respect as Marx 
and Lenin, support him as the ‘leader’ and nourish loyalty 
and love for him. . . . But can we say with complete cer- 
tainty that no other such elements will appear in our Par- 
ty? No we cannot yet maintain this.” 

In order to get the facts in their true historical perspec- 
tive, we must say a few words about the role of Liu Shao- 
chi in the creation of the Mao personality cult and the 
propagation of “the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung”. Liu 
Shao-chi admitted this himself in a statement made in 
1959. “Hitherto I have been creating the cult of personality 
of Chairman Mao, but I am no longer doing so.” 

Indeed, until the late forties Liu Shao-chi took an active 
part in the creation of the cult of personality of Mao Tse- 
tung and exalted his ideas. It was he who at the CPC’s 
Seventh Congress in 1945 defended and justified Mao’s 
thesis of the sinification of Marxism. However, it must be 
said that under the influence of the Twentieth Congress of 
the CPSU and the struggle between two trends within the 


1 The cuts were made by the compilers. The emphasis was added by 
the present authors. — M.A., V.G. 
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CPC leadership— the internationalist and the nationalist— he 
was among the many prominent Party officials who proposed 
at the Eighth Congress that the formula “the thoughts of 
Mao Tse-tung arc the guiding ideology of the CPC” be 
changed. The final text read: “The Communist Party of 
China is guided in all its activities by Marxism-Leninism.” 

In the course of the notorious “cultural revolution”, Mao 
Tse-tung hypocritically dubbed Liu Shao-chi’s work “revi- 
sionist”. Naturally it was not really a question of revision- 
ism, but simply that the article set forth Lenin’s basic ideas 
on ideological and organisational work to build up a Marx- 
ist party. 

An edited version of the pamphlet defended the decisions 
of the Eighth Congress of the CPC on questions of building 
up the Party. It stressed the importance of ideological train- 
ing of Party members in the spirit of Marxism-Leninism, 
and refusal to tolerate nationalism, chauvinism and cult of 
personality, explained the need for the Party to adhere to 
a proletarian class policy and observe the principles of in- 
ternal Party democracy, the need for international solidarity 
with the fraternal parties, and pointed out the international 
significance of the experience of the Soviet Union and the 
other socialist countries. 

It was these propositions and not the references to Con- 
fucius and Mencius — whom Mao himself is far more apt 
to quote than Liu Shao-chi— that so upset the Maoists. 

The point was that the dissemination of these principles 
by Liu Shao-chi was creating an obstacle to the attempts 
of Mao and company to transform the Party into an inst- 
rument of the absolutist military dictatorship of Mao Tse- 
tung. 

Many other leading Party members criticised Mao’s views 
to some extent, either openly or in a veiled manner. Peng 
Teh-huai referred to “the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung as 
primitive and metaphysical. The famous Chinese Marxist 
philosopher Yang San-chen criticised Mao s philosophical 
works for their vulgar approach to materialism and “Machist 
subjectivism”. Several senior Party officials remarked that 
Mao’s speeches were full of “truisms” and “verbiage . 

It is worth remembering in this connection that in the 
twenties and thirties Mao had been criticised by Chu Chiu- 
po, Wang Ming, Po Gu and others for “not understanding 
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Marxism”, the “narrow empiricism” of his views, and his 
“inclination for military adventurism”, and so on. 

In 1961. the Propaganda Department of the CPC Central 
Committee reported on the results of the propaganda cam- 
paign that had been launched on orders from Mao himself 
and on the suggestion of Lin Piao following the appearance 
of Volume Four of Selected Works of Mao Tsc-tung in 
September 1960. As against Lin Piao’s claim that “the cam- 
paign for the study of the ideas of Mao Tsc-tung had armed 
the workers, peasants and soldiers with a spiritual atom 
bomb”, the Propaganda Department concluded that the 
campaign was nothing more than “oversimplification” and 
“vulgarisation” and “typical pragmatism”. 

In response to Mao’s demands that his “thoughts” should 
be made the basis of theoretical instruction for all Party 
cadres, and the works of Marx and Lenin be relegated to 
the role of illustrating and supplementing them, a senior 
Party official commented: “If in the study of theory we are 
to take the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung as the basis and study 
Marx s Capital, how can we speak of the thoughts of Mao 
Tse-tung as the basis? And did not Lenin say everything 
there was to say about imperialism, and are any additions 
necessary? There is no comparing the thoughts of Mao Tse- 
tung with Marxism-Leninism.” 

Hungweiping publications reported that the famous Chi- 
nese revolutionary Yang Shan-kun, once a candidate for 
election to the Secretariat of the CPC Central Committee, 
also protested against the forced propagation of “the 
thoughts of Mao Tse-tung”. During an inspection of the 
way Party work was being carried on in the province of 
Shansi, ang Shan-kun met with cases of illiterate or semi- 
literate people being forced to learn “the thoughts of Mao”. 
‘This drew a burst of indignation from Yang Shan-kun ” 
the Hungweipings wrote. “He made the slanderous claim 
that the study of the works of Chairman Mao was an in- 
stance of social coercion’, ‘formalism’, Vulgarisation’, ‘profa- 
nation .... He declared: ‘I do not believe that one can solve 
a question by reading some work by Chairman Mao.’” 
’uither on they write: “He even went as far as to say that 
th <j ^ e ? r t tlcal level , is not high’ in the Chairman’s works, 
and that they are only to be studied ‘to widen one’s outlook 
and for gaming a very general picture’.” In conclusion the 
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Hungweipings quote the following scathingly ironic words 
of Yang Shan-kun. “Here a triumph of the thoughts of Mao 
Tse-tung, there a triumph of the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung. 
If someone wins at table tennis it is hailed as a triumph of 
his thoughts. But what if they lose?” 

However, the opposition of the more sober-minded mem- 
bers of the CPC to the efforts to substitute the notorious 
“thoughts of Mao Tse-tung” for real Marxism-Leninism 
merely caused the Maoists to adopt more roundabout tactics 
and proceed with the propagation of Maoism via the already 
purged army apparatus, by-passing the Central Committee. 

Mao and his followers embarked on an unprecedented 
campaign and the cultivation of Mao and his thoughts as- 
sumed the scale of a nation-wide psychosis. One myth auto- 
matically gave birth to another, as this is the only way a 
myth can survive. The result was a whole string of myths 
based on gross distortion of the history of the CPC, the 
Chinese revolution and the spread of Marxist-Leninist ideas 
in China. As we have seen, these fabrications centre round 
the myth of Mao Tse-tung as the “great leader”, founder of 
the CPC, father of “Chinese communism”, and even the 
claim that he has created an integrated philosophical system. 

The serious opinions of Chinese Communists, even those 
that were not directed against “the thoughts of Mao” as 
such, but merely intended to keep the glorification of Mao- 
ism within the bounds of reason, were ignored. As if in 
deliberate defiance, the Maoists began to connect everything 
under the sun with the “triumph of the thoughts of Mao 
Tse-tung”, from the sale of water melons to improvements 
in hairdressing, from surgical operations to the operations 
of the night soil department. A deliberate movement was 
under way to deify Mao and give his “thoughts” the status 
of a Holy Writ. Maoism was gradually becoming a kind of 
religion. 

The aim was to mesmerise a nation of seven hundred mil- 
lion souls with the “thoughts of Mao” and turn them all into 
unthinking robots, “obedient buffaloes”, “stainless screws”, 
in contrast to Marxism-Leninism, where the aim is to de- 
velop the creative abilities of the people as a whole and of 
every individual, giving him a creative role in shaping his 
own destiny, and making him responsible for the cause of 
the whole people and the whole Party. 
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The official Chinese historiographers assert that throughout 
the history of the Communist Party of China Mao Tse-tung 
adhered to the singularly true, Marxist views while all the 
other Party leaders made either Right- or Lett 'Opportun- 
istic mistakes. To prove the fact that he was a taultless 
wiseacre”, they falsify many of the facts from the history 
of the CPC. Moreover, they ascribe many ot Mao s mistakes 
to other Party leaders, including Chu Chiu-po, Wang Ming 

and Liu Shao-chi. 1 . „ , 

Before we examine Maoist "philosophical doctrine , two 
more aspects of the Maoist mystique must be exposed foi 
what they really are: “sinified Marxism” and the philo- 
sophical works ot Mao Ise-tung. 

Mao Tse-tung and his group regard the creation ot an 
aureole around Mao (the “greatest Marxist-Lenmist of our 
age”) and the glorification of his so-called “thoughts (“liv- 
ing Marxism-Leninism of the contemporary age’ ) as a major 
condition for the establishment of Chinese political hege- 
mony in the world. The Peking leaders’ hegemonic ambi- 
tions are patently evident. At a meeting in honour of Lu 
Hsin, a representative of the Hungweipings declared: “We 
young red soldiers of Chairman Mao. . .will make the sky 
Mao Tse-tung’s sky, the earth Mao Tse-tung’s earth, and 
man a man armed with the thoughts of Mao Ise-tung. We 
shall hoist over the whole world the great red banner of 
the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung.” 

Let us pause here for a moment to glance back at the 
earlier development of the “thoughts of Mao Tse-tung ’. If 
we turn to the history of the CPC and examine Mao’s past 
activities, we can immediately see how at every stage of his 
political career, even back in the days when he was actually 
making an effort to study Marxism-Leninism, Mao Tse- 
tung had an extremely poor, one-sided grasp of the doctrine. 
It was not simply that he lacked a proper academic knowl- 
edge of all the works of the classics of Marxism-Leninism; 
more important was the fact that his petty-bourgeois back- 
ground made him perceive the proletarian doctrine through 
the prism of Confucianism, nationalism and Sinocentrism. 


1 The same trend is to be seen in joint articles published by Hungchih, 
)cn-min jih-pao , and Jiefangjun pao and devoted to the centennial of 
the Paris Commune and the 50th anniversary of the Communist Party 
of China celebrated in March and June 1971. 
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In a speech made at the Ninth Congress of the CPC, Lin 
Piao declared that for fifty years (i.e. from 1919) Mao Tse- 
tung had united the universal truth of Marxism-Leninism 
with the concrete practice of the Chinese revolution. In the 
light of available historical facts, however, Lin Piao’s claim 
proves to be totally unfounded. In his very earliest works 
Mao Tse-tung was already expounding non-Marxist ideas. 
Thus, in A Study of Physical Education , his first work, 
written in 1917 at the age of twenty-four, he regards the 
physical fitness of the nation as a means of achieving the 
national rebirth of China. In his second work, the article 
“The Great Union of the Popular Masses’ (1919), we find 
no reference to the idea of working-class leadership in the 
revolution and no mention at all ot the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

Mao’s weak grasp of Marxism, his primitive, vulgarised, 
and distorted understanding of Marxist theory is particu- 
larly in evidence in his political writings of 1926 to 1930. In 
his articles of this period Mao divided society into classes 
according to the income of the various groups of the popula- 
tion. He drew no distinction whatsoever between China’s 
backward, semi-feudal society and a developed bourgeois 
society. In his article “Analysis of All the Classes in Chinese 
Society” (1926) 1 he divided Chinese society into five classes: 
big capitalists, the middle capitalists, small capitalists, semi- 
proletariat and proletariat. Militarist feudal lords, landown- 
ers, state bureaucrats and others were all lumped together as 
big capitalists. According to Mao’s reckoning there were 
over 155 million capitalists in China! The semi-proletariat 
class, who according to Mao numbered over 200 million, in- 
cluded semi-independent farmers, tenant farmers, the very 
poor peasantry, artisans, petty traders and others. 

This analysis of the class structure of Chinese society 
shows that Mao really adopts a petty-bourgeois Leftist stand- 
point, but includes the petty-bourgeois layers in the prole- 
tariat or semi-proletariat in order to hide the fact and make 
his views appear to be proletarian. Mao’s analysis of the 
Chinese proletariat is very telling in this connection. He 
exaggerated their number by more than twenty times, nam- 

1 Our references to this article are to the original version and not 
the one that was specially written in the fifties for inclusion in Selected 
Works. 
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ing the figure of 45 million, at a time when they could hardly 
have numbered two million at the outside. 

In the same article Mao expresses his opinion on the major 
forces of revolution in China. Mao holds that the poorest 
class is the most revolutionary. He thus considered the petty 
traders to be the main revolutionary force at the time of 
writing, followed by the students, urban petty-bourgeois 
layers, and only then the workers. 

Progressively distorting Marxism-Leninism, Mao Ise- 
tung came to regard the peasantry as the most revolutionary 
class, the class which should take power in the course of 
the revolution. After the Chinese labour movement had 
been crushed in the thirties, Mao Tse-tung completely ig- 
nored the working class as the leading revolutionary force. 

In 1939 and 1940 Mao published “The Chinese revolution 
and the Communist Party of China’ and “On New Democ- 
racy” in which he grossly distorted the principles of pro- 
letarian internationalism. In these works Mao reviews the 
Marxist doctrine of the leading role of the working class 
with reference to the Chinese revolution, paving the way 
for revision of a basic tenet of Marxism, that concerning the 
universal-historical mission of the working class. Starting 
with the idea that the peasants are “the main force in the 
Chinese revolution” Mao concludes that the main support 
for the revolution would be found in the countryside and 
that the correct revolutionary strategy was the encirclement 
of the towns from the countryside. 1 

Mao persisted in this one-sided view, declaring that 

. . the Chinese revolution is virtually the peasants’ revo- 
lution. ..” 2 , and “new-democratic politics is virtually the 
granting of power to the peasants”. 3 

As soon as he assumed leadership of the Party in 1935, 
Mao Tse-tung set out to replace Marxism-Leninism with a 
kind of “sinified Marxism”, and later Maoism. Indeed, Mao 
put forward his idea for the sinification of Marxism as early 
as 1938, at the Plenum of the Party Central Committee. 
During the ‘rectification’ movement for the ideological re- 
moulding of the Chinese Communist Party, the substitution 
of Maoism for Marxism-Leninism became more or less of- 

1 Selected Works , Volume Three, p. 85. 

2 Ibid., p. 137. 

3 Ibid., p. 138. 
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ficial policy. In April, 1945, at the Seventh Plenum of the 
Central Committee, a falsified version of the history of the 
Chinese Communist Party was approved which in direct 
violation of historical fact presented Mao as the founder of 
the Party and associated all its victories with his name. 

At the Seventh Plenum nationalistic elements gained the 
upper hand. The “thoughts of Mao Tse-tung” were declared 
to be “the Party’s guiding ideology”, and Mao made his 
first bid to become the ideological mentor of revolutionaries 
throughout Asia. In 1949, Mao gave the order for Maoism 
to be propagated everywhere, and made the far from modest 
claim that “five to seven years after the triumph of the 
Chinese revolution everyone will accept Maoism, even the 
Russians”. 

Substituting his own theories for true Marxism-Leninism, 
theories that represented, on the one hand, petty-bourgeois 
illusions about socialism, the “guerrilla habit”, populism and 
neo-Trotskyism and, on the other hand, a reiteration of a 
few general Marxist theses, Mao Tse-tung posed as a mili- 
tant opponent of doctrinairism and subjectivism and cham- 
pion of the purity of Marxist-Leninist doctrine. 

In point of fact, however, Mao was already rejecting 
Leninism. In this period (1938-1945) a marked revision of 
Marxism-Leninism was evident in his statements, expressed 
in his refusal to recognise the leading role of the proletariat 
in the revolution and exaggeration of the revolutionary na- 
ture of the peasantry and the petty bourgeoisie. This was 
accompanied by a growing tendency to maximise the nation- 
al features of the Chinese revolution, and contrast it with 
the Russian Revolution of 1917. At the Plenum held in 
March 1949, Mao declared: “Leninism is useless for China. 
China will follow the road of Maoism and not Leninism.” 

In the early years of the Chinese People’s Republic the 
propagation of the “thoughts of Mao Tse-tung” was checked 
by internationalist opposition in the Party. At the Eighth 
Congress of the CPC, a directive about the “thoughts of Mao 
Tse-tung” was removed from the Party Rules. 

Meanwhile, however, work was in progress to boost Mao’s 
status as “greatest theoretician” and “leader of the rev- 
olutionary peoples”. At the beginning of the fifties, the Se- 
lected Works of Mao were published in China. The works 
had been carefully pruned for publication, trimmed of all 
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the most clearly nationalist and anti-Marxist statements. 
The publishers even took care to “cover up their tracks'’. An 
order went out that all newspapers of the Yenan period 
containing articles included in the new “edition” were to 
be withdrawn, and new copies were put out with the ap- 
propriate alterations. 

In order to build up Mao Tse-tung’s reputation among 
the Chinese people as the “greatest Marxist-Leninist”, the 
works of Marx, Engels and Lenin have been to all intents 
and purposes proscribed for study by Communists. 

From 1951, the ministers of the cult of Mao have been 
doing their utmost to create an image of their leader as a 
highly original thinker and philosopher, to represent the 
“thoughts of Mao Tse-tung” as the theoretical and ideolog- 
ical basis underlying the emergence of the CPC and the 
entire development of the Chinese revolution. The idea that 
Mao was already an accomplished Marxist theoretician and 
a “great philosopher” back in the mid-thirties occupies an 
important place in this legend. Peking claims that in 1935 
Marxism entered the third stage of its development, the 
stage of “the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung”. 

On March 6, 1968, the Hsinhua Agency informed the 
world that “Mao Tse-tung is the greatest teacher, the most 
outstanding commander-in-chief and the wisest helmsman 
of the Chinese people and the revolutionary peoples of the 
world”. 

“Chairman Mao is the greatest genius in the world, to 
whom none can compare.... He has brilliantly, creatively 
and all-embracingly inherited, defended and developed Marx- 
ism-Leninism, and raised it to the third great level of its 
development, to a completely new stage — the stage of the 
Thought of Mao Tse-tung. And the world has entered a 

n 1 ew ^ evo,utionar y a £ e > w ^ose great banner is provided by 
the Thought of Mao Tse-tung.” 

Mao’s closest follower, the Minister of Defence Lin Piao, 
went even further. A genius like Chairman Mao only ap- 
pears once in several centuries in the world and once in 
severed thousand years in China. He is the greatest genius 
of all and in all things.” 

In 7 he Three Great Stages in the History of Marxism , 
a collection of material published in Peking after the Elev- 
enti Plenum of the CPC Central Committee (held in Au- 
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gust, 1966), the Maoists “hailed” the world’s entry “into the 
new age of the Thought of Mao Tse-tung”. According to this 
new Peking version, the history of the development of 
Marxism falls into three stages. The first is the Marxist stage 
proper, lasting from the appearance of The Manifesto of 
the Communist Party in 1848 to the “transformation” of 
Marxism into its opposite, Bcrnsteinian revisionism, in 1898. 

The second stage, the stage of Marxism-Leninism, begins, 
according to the clever calculations of the Peking “theoreti- 
cians” — with the appearance of Leninism. This period begins 
with Lenin’s attack on Bernsteinism in 1898, and ends in 
1935, the year in which the Maoists claim Marxism-Lenin- 
ism began to mark time in the Soviet Union, Mao Tse-tung 
became “leader” of the CPC and “the centre of the world 
revolution moved from the Soviet Union to China”. 

The third stage began in 1935 and is still with us. In 1935, 
taking advantage of the difficult situation that had arisen 
in the revolutionary movement in China (schism in the Cen- 
tral Committee leadership), Mao Tse-tung, with the aid of 
loyal army units had the CPC leaders arrested at a meeting 
in Tsunyi (January, 1935). According to the Maoists, “the 
thoughts of Mao” are “the newest Marxism of the age when 
imperialism is heading for complete collapse and socialism 
is on the way to victory throughout the world”. It was not 
far from this to the announcement at the Ninth Congress of 
the CPC (April, 1969) that Mao Tse-tung “has inherited, 
upheld and developed Marxism-Leninism, and raised it to 
a completely new stage”. 

The aforementioned book categorically affirms that Mao 
Tse-tung’s articles “On Practice” and “On Contradiction”, 
purporting to have been written in 1937, and Mao’s later 
works “On the Correct Handling of Contradictions Among 
the People” (1957) and “Whence Does a Man Acquire Cor- 
rect Ideas?” (1963) “are the most all-embracing, perfect and 
systematised of all the works of Marxist-Leninist philos- 
ophy”. 

The above tirade of quotations from the works of the 
leaders of the “cultural revolution” indicate an extremely 
low cultural level not to mention philosophical ignorance. 
But it must be borne in mind that the history of the spread 
of Marxism-Leninism in China is not widely known, and 
that Maoism, by building a wall round China and isolating 
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the Chinese people ideologically and culturally from the 
peoples of the other socialist countries, has filled a spiritual 
and ideological vacuum of its own creation. This being so, 
however primitive the philosophy of Maoism may seem, and 
however absurd its self-evaluation, all these things must be 
taken perfectly seriously and confronted with hard facts 
that show Maoist conceit to be unfounded and destroy the 
thick web of myth and falsehood. 

Let us pause then to consider (luce questions. First, how 
did Mao himself formerly assess the theoretical level of the 
CPC? Second, how were Mao Tse-tung's theoretical works 
assessed in the CPC, and when did “On Practice” and “On 
Contradiction” in fact appear? Third, what relation do the 
philosophical exercises ol Mao Ise-tung bear to the philos- 
ophical traditions of Marxism? 

For years now, the Peking propaganda machine has been 
maintaining that the Chinese revolution developed “under 
the guidance of the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung”. The Revo- 
lutionary War Museum in Peking contains exhibits showing 
how the soldiers of the Chinese People s Army were study- 
ing “the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung” as early as 1928. Thus, 
it is implied that by the early thirties Mao had already writ- 
ten works “which contained theoretical generalisations on 
the experience of the Chinese revolution”. This claim arouses 
serious objections. Insofar as the experience of the 
Chinese revolution was generalised at all, it was done by 
the Chinese internationalist Communists with considerable 
help from the Comintern and the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. Without trying to belittle the contribution of 
the Chinese Communists, it should nevertheless be pointed 
out that the most important conclusions are to be found in 
the works of Lenin, in the decisions of the Comintern con- 
gresses and ECCI (Executive Committee of the Communist 
International) plenums and in the documents of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union for the years 1920 to 
1928. They designate the major forces at work, the character 
of the Chinese revolution and the importance of an alliance 
between the workers and the peasantry, the problems the 
Party faced in applying Marxism-Leninism in a semi-colo- 
nial, semi-feudal, peasant country, such as China was at 
that time. 

It was the Comintern and the CPSU that helped the young 
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Chinese Communist Party gain a proper theoretical under- 
standing of the first stages of the Chinese revolution, and 
evolve a suitable strategy and tactics of struggle. The fact 
that the Chinese revolution suffered reverses at certain 
stages is explained above all by the inexperience of the CPC 
leadership in mobilising and uniting the working masses of 
town and country, and frequent Left-sectarian and Right- 
opportunist mistakes. 

An important contribution to the spread of Marxism- 
Leninism in China and the study of the peculiarities of the 
Chinese revolution was made by such prominent members 
of the CPC as Li Ta-chao, Peng Pai, Teng Chung-hsia, 
Chu Chiu-po and Ts’ai Ho-shen, but they soon fell victims 
to the Kuomintang butchers. Later Mao Tse-tung helped 
himself to many ideas from Comintern documents and the 
writings of the Chinese internationalists, without acknowl- 
edgement, reinterpreted them to suit himself and presented 
them as his own. 

One of the outstanding leaders of the CPC in the thirties, 
Wang Ming, who was his Party’s representative in the Co- 
mintern and made an important contribution to the elabora- 
tion of strategical and tactical questions for a united front 
of the CPC and the Kuomintang, was discredited in the 
Party by Mao Tse-tung, who proceeded to ascribe his ser- 
vices to himself. 

However, even at the beginning of the forties, if we dis- 
count a few works on individual problems, the CPC still had 
no important theoretical works of its own on the experience 
of the Chinese revolution, no thorough analysis of the social 
classes in China or of the trends of the country’s economic 
and political development. Mao Tse-tung himself admitted 
as much in 1942. when he said: “Our practice with its rich 
variety still needs to be raised to its proper theoretical level. 
We have not yet examined all the problems, or rather the 
important ones relating to revolutionary practice, and raised 
them to the theoretical plane. Just think, how many of us 
have, on China’s economics, politics, military affairs or cul- 
ture, originated a theory worthy of the name, which can be 
considered scientific, comprehensive and not crude or 
sketchy?” 1 


Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works , Volume Four, p. 30. 
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Much later, in 1958, Mao Tse-tung again admitted the 
low theoretical level of the Party and its cadres, in a speech 
at the second session of the Eighth Congress of the CPC. 
But the solution Mao and his followers suggested for rais- 
ing the theoretical level of the Party, which was to study 
(for the umpteenth time!) the same old articles of Mao Tse- 
tung, not onlv failed to raise the level of the Party in Marx- 
ist-Leninist theory, but, on the contrary, led theory off along 
a false and futile trail. 

If, as Maoist “historiography” would have us believe, Mao 
Tse-tung had already produced a profound theoretical study 
of the problems of the Chinese revolution and the develop- 
ment of Marxist thought in the thirties, how is it that the 
Party cadres after repeated study of the “profound” works 
of Mao remained on the same low theoretical level and the 
theoretical activity of the Party remained as backward as 
ever? The answer to that one is no doubt that the Party 
leadership, and Mao himself, at one time made a far more 
sober appraisal of their activities in the field of theory than 
was later the case, and did not consider the mere reciting of 
elementary truths of the conventional wisdom to constitute 
a contribution to theory. But this was before Mao Tse-tung 
began to aspire to the role of “the greatest theoretician of 
Marxism-Leninism”. 

The myth of “the greatest theoretician” required the 
creation of a whole series of new myths about his works. 
Students of the emergence of “the thoughts of Mao Tse- 
tung” are faced with a remarkable problem considering that 
the author is still alive — the problem of the authenticity of 
the texts they are dealing with. 

The fact is that the writings of the period 1926 to 1945 
included in the first three volumes of the Selected Works of 
Mao Tse-tung, published in 1951, had been so altered as to 
be sometimes hardly recognisable as the original works. 

There would seem to be nothing wrong in the author of 
works that contain weaknesses and mistakes rewriting them 
a few decades later when life has brought these shortcom- 
ings to light. Generally speaking, this is indeed perfectly 
alright, provided the principle of historicism is strictly 
adhered to, provided it is admitted that the original works 
contained errors which have been eliminated in the new 
edition, and provided the corrections made correspond to 
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changes in the author’s views. If, however, the later edition 
purports to be the original, we are dealing with falsification 
of history, serving to embroider on the true historical events 
and exalt Mao Tse-tung as an infallible genius. A study of 
the activities of Mao Tse-tung shows that he deliberately 
chose a “dual personality”. While retaining his former, on 
the whole non-Marxist views, he has allowed his entourage 
to create a pro-Marxist hypostasis for his views. 

This falsification enables the Maoists to draw the conclu- 
sion that appeared in the newspaper Jiefangjun pao jxnd 
which is repeated day after day in China, namely that “The 
thoughts of Mao Tse-tung are consistent and have always 
been wise, great and correct”. 1 It enables the priests of the 
Mao personality cult to present him as the “incarnation 
of truth”. 

The Chinese propaganda machine is trying to convince 
everybody that “. . . Mao Tse-tung is always, eternally right. 
Comrade Mao Tse-tung has taken possession of the truth, he 
is the incarnation of truth”. 2 

We have already referred to the article “Analysis of All 
the Classes in Chinese Society”, which Mao wrote in 1926. The 
article with the same title included in Volume One of Se- 
lected Works bears absolutely no resemblance to it, and is 
written in the spirit of popular Marxist literature. A detail- 
ed study of the question of the authenticity of Mao Tse- 
tung’s articles dealing with the history of the Chinese revo- 
lution and guerrilla warfare lies outside the scope of the 
present work. Suffice it to say that research into the subject 
by specialists has shown that here, too, a tremendous gap 
exists between the originals and the versions incorporated 
in Selected Works . 

Nevertheless, it is essential that we dwell for a short time 
on the question of the authenticity of two articles by Mao 
Tse-tung, “On Practice” and “On Contradiction”. 

According to the introduction by the CPC Central Com- 
mittee commission for the publication of Selected Works , 
“On Practice” was written in July, 1937, and “On Contra- 
diction” in August of the same year. Of “On Practice” the 
foreword states: “This article was written to expose from 

1 Jiefangjun pao , November 13, 1963. 

2 Hsi Tung, Cohesion and Unity of the Party (in Chinese), Shan- 
ghai, 1961, p. 125. 
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the viewpoint of Marxist theory of knowledge such subject- 
ivist mistakes in the Party as doctrinairism and empiricism, 
especially doctrinairism.”' A similar claim is made for the 
other article. It is also stated that the views developed in 
these works were expounded by Mao Tse-tung in lectures 
delivered in Yenan. 

Scholarly writings on the history of the Chinese revolu- 
tion used to accept the Peking dating. However, the hypoth- 
esis is now being advanced with ever greater insistence 
from many quarters that these works belong to a later period 
and have simply been back-dated. 

We are dealing with what must have originally been some 
extremely raw and immature material for lectures delivered 
by Mao Tse-tung at Yenan. 

The following facts suggest that the works did not exist 
at that time. 

1. During the campaign for rectifying style of 1941 to 
1945, the political aim of which was the physical liquidation 
or exclusion from Party work of all internationalist ele- 
ments, above all those connected with the Comintern, the 
Party was “re-educated” on the basis of Mao Tse-tung’s 
articles. The decision of the Central Committee of the CPC 
of July 1, 1941, on the ideological cultivation of Party 
cadres and the speeches of Kang Sheng included a long list 
of articles by Mao Tse-tung, Kang Sheng and other Party 
members which were recommended for study by all mem- 
bers of the CPC to help overcome “doctrinairism” and “em- 
piricism'’. However, none of these lists include a single 
“philosophical” work by Mao Tse-tung, although the two 
articles in question, as we have seen, were especially written 
to condemn these “deviations”. 

2. No mention of these works is to be found in the Yenan 
newspaper Jiefang jih-pao. 

3. The articles do not figure in the Selected Works of 
Mao Tse-tung published in 1945 and 1947. 

4. Various books on the CPC and Mao Tse-tung were 
published in connection with the celebration of the thirtieth 
anniversary of the CPC in 1951. The most important of 
these were the pamphlets “The Thoughts of Mao Tse-tung 

the Union of Marxism-Leninism and the Chinese Revo- 


1 Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works , Volume One, p. 282. 
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lution” by Chen Po-ta and “Thirty Years of the Communist 
Party of China” by Hu Chiao-nui. Although both authors 
give a detailed account of the ideological struggle in the 
CPC and do their utmost to exalt Mao Tse-tung as a the- 
oretician, curiously enough, neither makes any mention of 
“the great philosophical works of Mao Tse-tung”. 

It would be wrong, however, to deduce from all this that 
Mao Tse-tung did not write any philosophical works at all. 
He both wrote and spoke on the subject. But the fact was 
that neither he nor his associates took these philosophical 
exercises of his at all seriously at the time. Thus, in 1937, Mao 
delivered lectures on philosophy at Yenan which were sub- 
sequently published in the Shanghai journal Min-chu in 
1940 with the title “Dialectical Materialism”. Later, a fuller 
text of these lectures was published without the author’s 
name by the Ta-chung shu-tien firm in Talien. The year of 
publication is not indicated, but it was somewhere between 
1945 and 1949. 

It must be said that when Mao delivered his lectures in 
Yenan he did not consider his material “The Peak” of phi- 
losophical thought, but on the contrary, had an extremely 
modest opinion of them and wrote that their main purpose 
was to explain the dialectic in simple terms for Party cadres. 
“The dialectic is considered difficult because there are no 
good books explaining it,” he wrote. “Of the many books on 
the dialectic we have in China some are erroneous while in 
others it is badly or not very well expounded. This makes 
people fight shy of the dialectic. A good book should explain 
the dialectic in simple language, in terms of reference that 
are close and understandable to all. A book of this sort must 
definitely appear in the future. This course of lectures of 
mine cannot he considered good either , since I myself have 
only just begun studying the dialectic and am not capable 
of writing a good book . . . .”' 

Thus, Mao’s claims to have made a contribution to the 
development of Marxist philosophy are totally unfounded. 
Even before we come to analyse the content of Mao Tse- 
tung’s philosophical works, it is clear that the Maoists claim 
that a new stage in Marxist philosophy began in 1935 is 
purely a myth. 

1 Dialectical Materialism (in Chinese), Talien. p. 110 (emphasis 
added. — M.A., V.G.). 
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There is one more question we feel should be answered 
before we go any further. Readers who have no special 
knowledge of China may well be puzzled as to why the Mao- 
ists at the Ninth Congress of the CPC should have rejected 
the term Maoism in favour of the unwieldy “Mao Tse-tung’s 
Thought”. 

In order to form any conclusions about the relation Mao- 
ism bears to Marxism, it is necessary to analyse the social 
and ideological roots of Mao’s outlook, and examine Mao 
Tse-tung’s ideological development and emergence as a 
‘‘theoretician'. 

The substitution of Maoism for Marxism-Leninism was 
actually effected at the Ninth Congress of the CPC, although 
the fact was camouflaged with the formula “Marxism-Lenin- 
ism-Mao Tse-tung’s Thought”. This formula was designed 
to present the thoughts of Mao, in the words of Lin Piao, as 
“a completely new stage in the development of Marxism- 
Leninism”. While expressing the interests and ideology of 
the pettv-bourgeois nationalist trend in the CPC, Mao Tse- 
tung is forced to reckon with the tremendous authority of 
Marxism-Leninism in the revolutionary movement in the 
world as a whole and in China in particular. This is why 
he is at such pains to make use of the moral, political and 
scientific authority of the teaching of Marx, Engels and 
Lenin in his own interests. 

On the other hand, Mao is apparently well aware that his 
ideological “inventions”, which are confined to a relatively 
narrow, specific field of politics, philosophy and history, look 
very slight when compared to the all-embracing quality of 
Marxism-Leninism. Maoism in general suffers from an “in- 
feriority complex”, which makes Mao himself and his sup- 
porters try to back up all his “inventions” with references 
to the classics of Marxism-Leninism. 

Another factor at work here is the Chinese way of think- 
ing, which has been greatly influenced by Confucianism, in- 
volving an immense respect approaching reverence for tra- 
dition. This Chinese traditionalism means that any propo- 
sition, however novel, must somehow be derived from the 
“instructions of the great teacher”, Confucius and his dis- 
ciples. In the case of Mao, the great “source” has split into 
two: he has tried to find support for his ideas in the works 
of Confucius and Chinese traditions and at the same time 
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take refuge in quotations from the classics of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. 

This helps explain why the Maoists continue to pose as 
Marxist-Leninists after having rejected Marxism-Leninism 
for Maoism back in the early sixties. 

Having declared “Mao Tse-tung’s Thought” the third 
stage in the development of Marxism-Leninism, the Peking 
leaders were naturally faced, as the next logical step, with 
the task of introducing a new “ism” — “Maoism” or “Mao 
Tse-tungism”. This is indeed what the most consistent Mao- 
ists have repeatedly tried to do. Mao himself, however, has 
always opposed this, preferring that his doctrine be called 
“the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung”. Then at the Ninth Con- 
gress, in order to emphasise the special place these “thoughts” 
occupy as a doctrine at once original and a part of the Marx- 
ist tradition, the term “Marxism-Leninism-Mao Tse-tung’s 
Thought” was introduced. 

Why was it that Mao Tse-tung and his entourage felt 
obliged to reject the terms “Maoism” or “Mao Tse-tungism” 
in favour of the curious combination “Mao Tse-tung’s 
Thought”? 

The reasons are as follows. 

1. Mao Tse-tung still strives to back up his views with 
the authority of Marxism-Leninism and appear as an origi- 
nal interpreter and “developer” of the Marxist tradition. 
The expression “Marxism-Leninism-Mao Tse-tung’s 
Thought” emphasises this, and at the same time corresponds 
to the political aims of the struggle for hegemony in the re- 
volutionary movement. 

2. The terms “Maoism” and “Mao Tse-tungism” sound 
like foreign borrowings in Chinese. In Chinese, “ism” is 
rendered by a combination of characters pronounced “chu-yi” 
which came into use in the nineteenth century for the trans- 
lation of foreign words ending in “ism”. By rejecting “chu- 
yi,” which means literally “my own doctrine” and replacing 
it with “ssu hsiang” — “thought, interpretation” — which is 
more familiar to the Chinese, Mao was at once stressing his 
originality as a theoretician and making a concession to the 
traditional Chinese xenophobia. The more so in that in tra- 
ditional Chinese usage, the “ssu hsiang” implies “original 
thought” combined with continuity. 

Thus, the term they have chosen enabled the Maoists to 
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screen themselves from criticism and allows them plenty of 
room for manoeuvre. 

3. In choosing a convenient term, the Maoists were prob- 
ably unable to entirely ignore the fact that back in 1 955 the 
Central Committee of the CPC had forbidden the use of 
special terminology in referring to the views of Mao Tse- 
tung, insisting that they be regarded purely as the applica- 
tion of Marxism-Leninism in Chinese conditions. Wc have 
already seen how the Eighth Congress of the CPC (1956) 
re-examined the theses of the Seventh Congress (1945) that 
the “thoughts of Mao Tse-tung” were “sinified Marxism” 
and “Chinese communism”, and made no reference in the 
documents to “the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung”. 

4. A further reason why the Maoists rejected the term 
“Maoism” is that as soon as the Marxist-Leninist parties 
grasped the true significance of the “special course” of the 
Mao Tse-tung group, they began to insist on its incompati- 
bility with Marxism-Leninism and named it “Maoism” in 
order to make the distinction clear. Thus, even before the 
Maoists had prepared the way within the country and the 
Party for the introduction of the term “Mao chu-yi”. Maoism, 
the Marxist-Leninists had already succeeded in their efforts 
to discredit it and make it synonymous with anti-Marxism, 
anti-Sovietism, chauvinism and hegemonic ambitions. 

In view of this, the Maoists did not dare to introduce the 
term “Maoism” in the documents of the Ninth Congress, 
although the matter was discussed. Instead, they settled for 
the term “Mao Tse-tung’s Thought”. 

After the Ninth Congress, the Mao worshippers tried 
another trick to emphasise the originality and unusual qua- 
lities of their leader. They changed the way the last two 
characters of his name are written. In Peking foreign lan- 
guage publications, his name now appears as TSETUNG 
instead of Tse-tung. The point is that when written together 
the characters acquire the reading “light of the East”, the 
idea being to give his name a symbolic meaning. The trouble 
with the way they were written before was that they had 
the reading ‘bog east ’ which can mean “bog of the East”, 
boggy East’ or “bogging-down East” — you can take your 
pick. It is easy to see why Peking should wish to avoid the 
implications this coincidence might suggest to many as a 
reflection on the activities of their leader. 


CHAPTER i 


THE SOCIAL AND IDEOLOGICAL ORIGINS OF 
MAO TSE-TUNG’S OUTLOOK 


China was a feudal state for nigh on two thousand years. 
Capitalism did not really begin to develop there until the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, and could still not be 
said to predominate in Chinese society at the time of the 
Russian October Revolution of 1917. At the turn of the 
century China remained a semi-feudal country, socially and 
economically backward. 

In speaking of feudalism in China it must be borne in 
mind that the system had its own peculiar features there. 
Chinese feudalism ensured not only the prevalence of natu- 
ral economy, combining agriculture with domestic industry, 
but also excessive concentration of land in the hands of the 
landlords and its total expropriation from the peasants. The 
peasant was wholly dependent on the landowner, for he 
depended on his lease for his very livelihood, and he had 
far less rights or freedom than his European counterpart. 
This was due to the fact that the peasant was entirely de- 
pendent on the state as well as his landlord, for the latter 
was generally an official in the imperial service. 

It was in the interests of this feudal bureaucracy to keep 
the peasantry under their constant control. To this end, not 
only political and economic coercion, but all the ideological 
institutions of the feudal state were employed. A tremen- 
dous role in the preservation of feudal production relations 
was played by Confucianism, which remained the most in- 
iluential ideology in China for almost two thousand years. 
Confucianism, with its insistence on submission to the Em- 
peror and the aristocracy and unfailing observance of the 
feudal code of law and morality was ideally suited to the 
purposes of the feudal aristocracy. The cornerstone of Con- 
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fucianism was unquestioning obedience to one's seniors in 
age and position, and of the whole nation to the Emperor. 

Describing the situation in the society of Western Europe 
in medieval times as a result of the political dictatorship of 
the Church, Engels wrote: “Church dogmas were also polit- 
ical axioms, and Bible quotations had the validity of law 

in any court This domination of theology over the entire 

realm of intellectual activity was at the same time an inevit- 
able consequence of the fact that the Church was the all- 
embracing synthesis of the most general sanction of the 
existing feudal domination/’ 1 

A roughly similar situation is to be observed in Chinese 
medieval feudal society. Thus we might say, paraphrasing 
Engels, that Confucian dogmas were also political axioms, 
and the verdict in any court was based on quotations from 
Confucius. Confucianism, as the all-pervading, official ideo- 
logy stilled all creative endeavour among the masses and 
prevented the development of science and technology. 

The persistence of feudal production relations and the 
general stagnation of Chinese society made China an easy 
prey for outside interference when it came and she was un 
able to withstand the combined onset of the imperialist pow- 
ers— England, France, Germany, the United States, Japan, 
Russia and Italy. By the beginning of the present century, 
China was held in political and economic bondage by world 
imperialism. She was shorn of her vassal states, Burma, An- 
nam, Korea, Nepal, Sikkim and others, lost the island of 
Taiwan which had always formed part of her territory, to 
Japan, and was carved up into various spheres of influence. 
Foreign concessions and settlements were established and 
foreigners acquired extra-territorial rights and control over 
the Chinese exchequer. 

Although China s defeat at the hands of the imperialist 
powers and the resulting inflow of foreign capital accelerat- 
ed the development of capitalist relations in town and coun- 
tryside, Chinese society remained fundamentally unchanged. 
The result was merely an extra burden for the exploited 
masses, in that to the yoke of the Manchu and Chinese feudal 
iords the yoke of the foreign capitalists was added. 

The Chinese social structure was determined by feudal 

F. Engels, The Peasant IV ar in Germany , Moscow, 19G9, p. 62. 
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production relations. The peasantry still formed the largest 
class— three-quarters of the total population. I he working 
class was still numerically small, and even in the twenties 
did not number more than about two million. 1 he vast 
majority of these were unskilled workers who had only 
recently migrated from the land Small enterprises predom- 
inated and vestiges of the guild-type organisation of the 
pre-capitalist period were still strong. _ 

The special features of Chinas socio-economic develop- 
ment naturally meant that the revolutionary movement 
when it got under way in the latter hall of the nineteenth 
century and the early years of the present century, also had 
rather special features. One of these was that the aims ot 
national and social emancipation went hand in hand, another 
that the peasant movement was widespread at a time when 
the labour movement was in its infancy and confined entire- 
ly to the major coastal cities. The labour movement and 
peasant revolts were only tenuously connected. 

Political opposition to the ruling Manchu Ch ing Dynasty 
came from three directions— the peasant-plebeian, the bour- 
geois-revolutionary and liberal, and the bourgeois-land- 
owner. The largest outbreaks of peasant revolt were the T ai 
P’ing rebellion (1850-1864) and the Boxer rebellion (1898- 
1901), the latter drawing some response from certain sec- 
tions of the urban poor. The bourgeois-landowner opposi- 
tion was represented by a group of reformers led by Kang 
Yu-wei and Liang Chi-chao, while the bourgeois-revolu- 
tionary opposition comprised bourgeois democrats under Sun 
Yat-sen. 

Each of these branches of the opposition movement pro- 
posed its own solutions to social and national problems. F he 
T’ai P’ing were for setting up a just social order based on 
the principle of making all its members equal in the sphere 
of production and consumption, i.e., were advocating a vari- 
ety of “peasant communism”. Sun Yat-sen s programme cor- 
responded in many ways to that of the T ai P ing. It con- 
sisted of three basic national principles: “nationalism . or 
the demand that the foreign Manchu Dynasty should be 
overthrown and the rights of the Chinese — Han — nation re- 
stored; “people’s power ”, or the setting up of a democratic 
republic, and “national welfare”, or the demand for “equal 
rights to the land”, i.e., the nationalisation of the land and 
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the transfer of land rents to the state. The demands of the 
Right wing of the opposition movement were rather more 
moderate than those of the T'ai Ping or Sun Yat-sen, and 
amounted to the transfer to constitutional monarchy, with- 
out jeopardising the political and economic interests' of the 
Chinese bourgeoisie and the so-called “enlightened feudal 
lords associated with capitalist elements in the towns. 

None of these programmes were capable of providing a 
real solution to the problems deriving from China’s histor- 
ical development, and at best could only have furthered the 
transformation of China into a capitalist state. The T’ai 
1 mg idea of equal distribution of the land would have led 
to the abolition of the feudal estates, but it was combined 
with the utopian dream of uniting the peasants in militaris- 
ed patriarchal communes based on the principles of “con- 
sumer communism ”. Sun Yat-sens “three national princi- 
ples . although progressive and genuinely democratic, showed 
that the great Chinese revolutionary democrat failed to grasp 
tlie class nature of social contradictions and the anti-impe- 
rialist and anti-feudal tasks of the revolution that had ma- 
tured in the country, and reduced them to an essentially na- 
tional conflict between the Chinese (Han) and the Manchu- 
rians. Sun Yat-sen s programme for agrarian reform, 
involving nationalisation and equal partitioning of the land 
was described by Lenin as “subjective socialism”, since it 
id not include the socialisation of the means of production 
and was thus objectively bound to lead to the development 
ol capitalist relations. 

an ? U *? t0 f th j f lia ? Ce between the bourgeois-landlord camp 
d the feudal-militarist and compradore-bureaucrat reac- 
lonanes, the lack of political cohesion in the revolutionary- 
emocratic wing of the national bourgeoisie, and especially 
is failure to unite with the peasantry, the revolution of 1911 
Jf'.f t0 , s ° ve the anti-imperialist and anti-feudal tasks 
that faced the country It must also be noted that in their 
struggle against the Manchurians for the national revival 
o China, many members of the various opposition groups 
counted on support from the imperialist powers, harbouring 
illusuMis about their long-term aims in China. g 

nnlitirJf 3 ^ 1917 i SaW Ghl ” a sti11 economically backward and 
“ y i 1f Pe D den 0n thc im P erialist powers. The triumph 
the October Revolution in Russia made many revolution- 
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aries and other progressives in China take a new look at 
the problems of thc social and political emancipation of the 
Chinese people, and turn to the experience of the Bolshe- 
vik Party and Marxist theory. Mao wrote in 1949: “The 
Chinese were introduced to Marxism by the Russians. Be- 
fore the October Revolution, the Chinese were not only 
unaware of Lenin and Stalin but did not even know of Marx 
or Engels. The salvoes of the October Revolution brought us 
Marxism-Leninism. 7 he October Revolution helped the 
advanced people of China and of the whole world to adopt 
a proletarian world outlook as an instrument for looking 
into a nations future or for reconsidering one's own prob- 
lems . Follow the path of the Russians — this was the con- 
clusion.” 1 

Thus, even Mao Tse-tung was at one time prepared to 
admit that Chinese society was ignorant of, or at least not 
very familiar with, Marxism prior to 1917. Many Chinese 
participating in political life came to adopt Marxism solely 
under the influence of the Russian Revolution, and not as 
a natural result of their political activities. 

Indeed, Marxism only began to penetrate China after 
1917. This is not to say, of course, that the Chinese were 
previously unaware of the existence of Marxism. Several 
of Marx and Engels’ works had already been translated into 
Chinese — Chapter One of The Manifesto of the Communist 
Party and Engels’ introduction, part of Engels’ The Origin 
of the Family, Private Property and the State and his So- 
cialism: Utopian and Scientific — while many articles on 
Marxism had appeared, including “Short Biographies of the 
German Revolutionary Socialists” by Sun Yat-sen’s close 
associate Chu Chih-hsin which contained biographies of 
Marx, Engels and Lassale. However, all this merely served 
to give the Chinese a rather sketchy outline of scientific so- 
cialism. It was only after the October Revolution that ad- 
vanced Chinese intellectuals began to acquire a proper 
knowledge of Marxism. 

It must be realised, however, that many Chinese revolu- 
tionaries, including members of the Chinese Communist 
Party, had very hazy notions of Marxism, since they had 


1 Mao Tse-tung, On Peoples Democratic Dictatorship , Peking, 1950, 
pp. 7-8 (emphasis added.— Al.A. t V.G.). 
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often acquired their knowledge of it second-hand. The first 
translators and popularises of Marxism were often people 
with basically bourgeois-democratic views, like Chu Cliih- 
hsin, who in the above-mentioned article criticised several 
of Marx’s theses from a petty-bourgeois standpoint. More- 
over, many of those who claimed to be Marxists were merelv 
opportunists using Marxist doctrine as a means to an end. 
Seeing the success with which Marxism was being applied in 
Russia and other countries, they regarded Marxist ideas as 
a means of national salvation, as a means of liberating China 
from external and internal oppression. Many of those who 
embraced Marxism at this period did so in the belief that 
this was the only ideology capable of recovering China’s 
former might. Thus, many of those who called themselves 
Marxists in fact remained bourgeois nationalists or at most 
revolutionary democrats. 

Furthermore, the span of time between the spread of 
Marxist ideas and the creation of a Communist Party was 
far shorter in China than in Europe. Whereas, in Lenin’s 
words, “Russia achieved Marxism through the agony she 
experienced through half a century”, the same cannot be 
said of China. Nor had the ground been prepared for the 
founding of the Chinese Communist Party by successes of 
the labour movement, as was the case in Russia, for example. 
On the contrary, the Chinese proletariat was still in its in- 
fancy and had not yet organised itself properly or developed 
a strong class consciousness. Indeed , a labour movement as 
an independent political force was to all intents and pur- 
poses non-existent in China in the first two decades of the 
present century. 

Lenin insisted that socialist revolution is not merely a 
workers* revolution, but a revolution of all levels of society 
that are subject to capitalist exploitation, and that it com- 
prises not only the revolutionary movement of the working 
class but also the mass struggle of the peasantry and other 
layers. “Whoever expects a ‘pure’ social revolution will 
never live to see it. Such a person pays lip-service to revo- 
lution without understanding what revolution is. . . . The 
socialist revolution in Europe cannot be anything other than 
an outburst of mass struggle on the part of all and sundry 
oppressed and discontented elements. Inevitably, sections of 
the petty bourgeoisie and of the backward workers will par- 
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ticipate in it— without such participation, mass struggle is 
impossible , without it no revolution is possible — and just as 
inevitably will they bring into the revolution their prejudi- 
ces, their reactionary fantasies, their weaknesses and errors. 
But objectively they will attack capital , and the class-con- 
scious vanguard of the revolution, the advanced proletariat, 
expressing this objective truth of a variegated and discor- 
dant, motley and outwardly fragmented, mass struggle, will 
be able to unite and direct it, capture power, seize the banks, 
expropriate the trusts which all hate (though for different 
reasons!), and introduce other dictatorial measures which in 
their totality will amount to the overthrow of the bourgeoi- 
sie and the victory of socialism, which, however, will by 
no means immediately ‘purge’ itself of petty-bourgeois 
slag.” 1 

Although in this appraisal of the objective difficulties in 
the path of the working-class revolutionary movement Lenin 
had Europe in mind, his words are equally applicable to 
China, with appropriate additions. The Chinese workers and 
their Party had to conduct their activities from the very out- 
set amid a boundless ocean of peasant farms and surrounded 
in the towns by a numerically strong petty bourgeoisie. The 
situation was aggravated by the weakness of the working 
class and its organisations, and the immaturity of the first 
working-class revolutionaries. In view of the widespread 
interest in Marxism among the petty bourgeoisie and bour- 
geois intellectuals after 1917, the working class was often 
unable to withstand the pressure of alien views on its ideo- 
logy. As a result, the Chinese Communist Party, from its in- 
ception (1921), was joined not only by Marxists, but also by 
large numbers of bourgeois nationalists, revolutionary de- 
mocrats, anarchists, supporters of peasant socialism and so 
on, who brought with them their prejudices, reactionary 
fantasies, weaknesses and errors. 

Mao Tse-tung is certainly to be counted among these non- 
Marxists. Strongly influenced in his early days by Confuci- 
anism, he perceived Marxist theses through the prism of the 
Confucian outlook. Maoist philosophy derives from two 
sources: the traditional (Confucian) ideology, whose chief 
elements are feudal ethics and chauvinism, and various 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 22, p. 356. 
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bourgeois doctrines, both Chinese and European. This ex- 
plains why Mao Tse-tung s theoretical baggage is so remark- 
ably lightweight. 

Marxist philosophy is a revolutionary-critical generalisa- 
tion of all previous philosophical thought. The direct prede- 
cessor and source of Marxist philosophy was German clas- 
sical philosophy, represented first and foremost by Hegel and 
Feuerbach. Hegel’s creation of the system of laws and cate- 
gories of dialectics, and Feuerbach’s materialist thesis that 
nature and man are the only objective realities and his insis- 
tence on practice as the criterion of truth were all major 
achievements for world philosophy and testify to the fact 
that at the time Marx and Engels began their theoretical 
work European philosophy had reached a high level of de- 
velopment. If we take a look at the Chinese philosophy of 
the same period we shall find that it presents a very differ- 
ent picture. 

Due to a number of historical causes, and above all the 
persistence of the feudal mode of production (in spiritual life 
this was reflected in the prevalence of effete neo-Confucian 
scholasticism) theoretical thought in China in the mid-nine- 
teenth century lagged far behind that of Europe. Whereas at 
the dawn of world civilisation Chinese philosophy had given 
examples of profound (for the time of course) penetration 
into the essence of human nature and relationships and 
interesting dialectical conceptions extending to a relatively 
wide range of problems, and whereas the names of Con- 
fucius, Lao Tzu, Hsiin-Tzu, Chuang Tzu, Mo-tzu and Yang 
Chu have a right to a place alongside such Western philo- 
sophers of first rank as Heraclitus, Democritus, Plato and 
Aristotle, in the Middle Ages, and especialy in modern 
times, the position is very different. 

This is not to say that these later periods have been to- 
tally lacking in great thinkers. There were such brilliantly 
original minds and free-thinkers as Fan Chen (5th cent- 
ury) and Han Yu (8th-9th c.), the materialists Chow Tun-i 
(11th c.), Chang Tsai (12th c.), Wang Fu-ch’i (17th c.) and 
Tai Chen (18th c.), the original intuitive-idealist Wang 
Yang-ming (16th-17th c.) and the interesting social philos- 
opher Huang Tsung-hsi (17th c.) and many others. How- 
ever, in the development of Chinese philosophy as a whole 
we can note the following general tendencies. Firstly, a 


somewhat narrow range of interest, confined mainly to 
ethics, treated largely in terms of man’s duty and obliga- 
tions to (feudal) society, and the subordination of personal 
freedom to the authority of the state. Secondly, a schemat- 
ic, descriptive approach and an overwhelming tendency to 
turn to the past in explaining the phenomena of the external 
world. Thirdly, excessive preoccupation with traditional 
problems and excessive use of time-honoured terms. 

The metaphysicism characteristic of European philosop- 
hy in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, although 
one-sided, nevertheless represented a step forward from the 
naive dialectics of the ancient Greeks. It stressed the need 
for detailed investigation of material objects and thorough 
analysis of their characteristics. Descartes and Spinoza, Leib- 
nitz and La Mettrie, Holbach and Diderot heralded a new 
age in the history of world philosophy. 

Chinese philosophy, on the other hand, never really went 
through a metaphysical stage. The primitive dialectics of 
Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu, while undergoing certain modi- 
fications, chiefly in the form of borrowings from the Bud- 
dhist dialectics, continued to hold sway over Chinese thought 
right up to the beginning of the present century. 1 

In the middle, and even the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, Chinese philosophers were often still chewing over 
what had been written and said not only by their immedia- 
te predecessors, but by those who had lived as much as two 
thousand years before them. They went on repeating ideas, 
on the basis of the traditional concepts of Yin, Yang, Tao, 
Tai Chi, etc. In 1893, Cheng Huan-ying, an ideologist of 
the emergent Chinese bourgeoisie, published a book enti- 
tled Bold Talk in the Age of Florescence (Sheng-shi wei- 
yan), in which he proposed a series of political reforms to 
promote the technical and economic modernisation of Chi- 
na. 2 In the “Tao Chi”, the part where the author presented 


1 Some metaphysical ideas were advanced, but not in a systematic 
manner, as a philosophical method. This point was noted by participants 
in a discussion on the history of Chinese philosophy held in China in 
the fifties. See Voprosy filosofii (Questions of Philosophy), 1957, No, 4, 
pp. 138-41). 

2 Mao Tse-tung read this book in his youth and it left a strong 
impression on him. See: E. Snow, Red Star Over China , N.Y., 1939, 
pp. 127, 129. 
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the philosophical substantiation of his book, he wrote: “In 
the Yi Chingy 1 in the part ‘Hsi Tzu Chuan\ it is written: 
‘That which has no form is called Tao: that which has form 
is called Chi. Tao appeared out of non-being; first it 
engendered original matter (Chi) which condensed to 
become Tai Chi. Then Tai Chi divided into Yin and 
Yang.’” 2 

The sky surrounded the earth, and the earth took a place 
in the sky; Yin comprised Yang, and Yang comprised Yin. 
This is why it is said that “the interaction of Yin and Yang 
is Tao”. Hence “Two engendered three and three engen- 
dered all things.” The things that exist in the world and 
their names, original matter and its laws are embraced 
(Tao). Since there exist odd and even numbers, just as the 
multiplication of even numbers by odd numbers produces 
a variety of different numbers, so the interaction of Yin 
and Yang together form the variety of all things. Thus, 
things arose out of original matter, or, in other words, con- 
crete objects appear out of Tao”. 

This primitive system of naive dialectics based on old 
treatises (the author seeks confirmation of the truth of his 
conception in the relevant ideas of Lao Tzu and Confucius) 
was formulated in 1893, at a time when the law of conser- 
vation and transformation of energy, cell theory and 
Darwin s theory of evolution were already current in 
Europe. 3 

Although this and similar treatment of cosmological prob- 
lems is of undoubted value in that it helps foster a mate- 
rialist world view, it nonetheless represents gross oversim- 
plification. With rare exceptions, Chinese philosophy bet- 
ween the seventeenth and the nineteenth centuries suffered 


1 Yi Ching (The Book of Changes), one of the earliest Chinese trea- 
tises dating from the seventh or sixth century B. C. “Hsi Tzu Chuan” is 
a supplement to it, containing a philosophical interpretation of the main 
text, written around the fourth century B.C. 

2 Tai Chi (Great Limit) means the initial stage and cause of the 
appearance and development of all things. The earliest known account 
is contained in the It Ching. Yin and Yang are two opposite principles 
in nature, whose interaction the ancient Chinese regarded as the expla- 
nation of all issue and change in the universe. 

3 Another eminent reformer, Kang Yu-wci bases his theory of the 
origin of the universe on the concepts of Yuan Chi and Chi, which arc 
to be found in the works of Confucius. 
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from serious weaknesses in the treatment of ontological 

and epistemological problems. 1 . 

Philosophy invariably develops under the mlluence ot the 
natural sciences. This being so, it is easy to sec how the ad- 
vances in modern European philosophy must be largely as- 
cribed to the great strides made by Western science in such 
fields as medicine, astronomy, biology, physiology, mathe- 
matics and mechanics. In China, on the other hand, in the 
period we are dealing with, the natural sciences can be said 
to have marked time and this was bound to have its reflec- 
tion in the development of philosophy. 

The great Chinese philosopher Tai Chen (1723-1777) 
provides a perfect illustration of this. Tai Chen was a fine 
scholar with an extensively ranging mind for his age. 
a mathematician and an astronomer. Yet it cannot be said 
that he possessed truly scientific knowledge in the natural 
sciences and he cannot be counted among the foremost 
scientists of his age. He took the old traditional concepts 
and theories at their face value, and was perfectly prepa- 
red to accept, for example, that the Sun and the Moon were 
made of fire and water, heat and moisture, and moved under 
the influence of Yin and Yang. 

The chief obstacle to the progress in Chinese philosophy, 
as we have already indicated, was the official feudal ideo- 
logy of neo-Confucianism. Confucius was a great thinker 
who examined many questions of major importance in his 

1 In view of this, Professor Chu Chien-chi’s claim that Chinese (Con- 
fucian) philosophy exerted a considerable influence on European phi- 
losophy and thus on Marxism is curious, to say the least. 

In an article of his that appeared in the Chinese philosophical journal 
Chich-hsiieh yan-chiu in 1957, we find the following. “. . .Marxism — 
dialectical materialism — is, essentially, connected with European eigh- 
teenth-century philosophy, and European eighteenth-century philosophy 
is, essentially, connected with Chinese philosophy. This means that 
Chinese philosophy penetrated Europe, and directly influenced French 
materialist philosophy, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, German 
idealist dialectics. And it so happens that materialism and dialectics were 
important sources of the development of dialectical materialism by 
Marx and Engels. If these historical facts are true, it will be easy for us 
in future to understand the connection between Marxism and Chinese 
philosophy, we shall cease to be unfamiliar, as we were at one time, 
with dialectical materialism, and in general we shall find it far easier to 
understand Marxist philosophy.” ( Chieh-hsiieh yan-chiu . No. 4, 1957, 
p. 57). The publication of such articles can only be regarded as a man- 
ifestation of hidebound nationalism. 
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teaching such as the social predestination of man, the con- 
ditioning of his actions, the criteria for judging human be- 
haviour," and the nature of the relationships between differ- 
ent social groups. But the answers he suggested were not 
such as to" promote the historical development of Chinese 
societv. Confucian doctrine was backward-looking, and pri- 
marily concerned with what he called a golden age in 
China’s past. He justified and defended conservative views 
and outmoded traditions. According to Confucius, the tra- 
ditions of the wise rulers of the past embodied the will of 
heaven”, and these traditions, which he called Li (ccic- 
mony, etiquette) should be preserved and revered. 

Jen. meaning humaneness or perfect humanity was a cen- 
tral concept of the Confucian doctrine. It would be wrong 
to interpret this as sympathy, or love and respect for others. 
The term had carried clear class implications and had a 
strictly defined sphere of application. Only the rulers— no- 
ble men— possessed Jen. “A noble man may not have Jen, 
but it is impossible for the ordinary man to have Jen .” 1 
Since Li was the concrete embodiment of the categories of 
Jen, the call of Confucius and his disciples, especially Men- 
cius, to follow the way of Jen, really boiled down to an 
appeal for obedience and strict conformity to the social 
hierarchy. The ideal of Confucius and his followers was that 
the father should be paternal, the son filial, the ruler should 
be lordly, and the official official. Every man should keep 
to his appointed station. The society organised according 
to these principles should consist of two categories of peo- 
ple, those who work with their “hearts”, that is their minds, 
and rule, and those appointed by destiny to physical labour 
to feed those who rule. 

One of the basic principles upon which the social order 
propagated by Confucianism was based was absolute sub- 
mission to one’s seniors in age or station. Confucius and his 
followers thus attached great importance to the concept of 
Hsiao, or filial piety, insisting that “those who honour their 
parents and respect their elders, rarely fail to obey their 
superiors ”. 2 Thus, Confucianism tried to make use of clan 
patriarchal traditions to educate people in the spirit of 


1 Lun-yu , “Hsian-wen”, p. 6. 

2 Ibid., “Hsiu-erh”, p. 2. 
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dumb submission to their rulers. Confucius made frequent 
direct statements to this effect. Simple people he said 
“should not reason on affairs of state. I hey must be forced 
to follow the leaders, but they must not be allowed to be edu- 
c ited” 1 Constant submission and obedience to the ruler (the 
Son of Heaven), the rule that “the cobbler should stick to 
his last”, such are the basic principles of Confucianism. 

Although such ideas undoubtedly had a negative effect 
on the development of Chinese thought, for a long time their 
influence was limited by the fact that Taoism and Bud- 
dhism existed side by side with Confucianism as equally pow- 
erful factors. This state of affairs lasted down to the elev- 
enth or the twelfth century when, largely due to the el- 
forts of Chu Hsi, neo-Confucianism, representing a combi- 
nation of Confucian ethics with certain Taoist and Bud- 
dhist tenets was instated as the official ideology of Chinese 
feudal society. , 

Neo-Confucianism established a monopoly over the spiri- 
tual life of the people, demanding strict observance of ac- 
cepted ways of thinking and forms of behaviour. It com- 
prised a system of canons and rules which had to be scru- 
pulously observed and obeyed. It was taught as dogma in 
all educational establishments, where every pupil was re- 
quired to learn by heart numerous sayings of Confucius 
and his disciples as interpreted by Chu Hsi. A purely me- 
chanical knowledge of these sayings served as the basic ent- 
ry requirement for scholars to the “civil service”. This lear- 
ning parrot-fashion of Confucian dogmas from generation 
to generation encouraged by the feudal rulers became a 
“national tradition”. As a result of such “teaching” methods, 
every Chinese was to a certain extent Confucianist, not in 
the sense that he was familiar with Confucian ideas but 
simply in that he accepted the Confucian prescriptions as 
something perfectly natural and not to be argued with, as 
traditions inherited from his ancestors. 

Neo-Confucian scholasticism was bound to exert an im- 
portant influence on the subsequent development of Chi- 
nese philosophy. All that was expected of scholars was com- 
pletely orthodox commentaries on the works of the great 
Confucianist sages, and any ideas contradicting neo-Con- 


1 Ibid., “Tai-po”, p. 9. 
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fucianism were severely criticised. This naturally preven- 
ted Chinese thinkers from adopting a creative approach to 
urgent problems of Chinese social and intellectual life. Even 
progressive Chinese philosophers and socio-political think- 
ers were forced to resort to the authority of Confucius in 
order to justify their ideas. Thus, the late ninctccnth-cen- 
tury bourgeois reformers (Kang Yu-wei, Liang C.hi-chao and 
others) employed theses from Confucius in propagating the 

idea of constitutional monarchy. . 

It was not until the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that European culture and philosophy began to filter 
into China. Since this process took place against the back- 
ground of a feudal society, it naturally assumed a rather 
special character. Borrowings were mainly in the form of 
Western technical achievements, certain political and. social 
institutions, and some ideas from European bourgeois phi- 
losophy. especially positivism, but certainly not Marxism. 
It must be remembered that China’s introduction to the 
achievements of European civilisation coincided with the 
beginning of the country’s colonial enslavement, and that 
the bearers of Western culture at this period were repre- 
sentatives of imperialist circles, w r hose interests lay in im- 
porting pro-imperialist ideology. 

The prevalence of the traditional approach to the solu- 
tion of philosophical problems and the fact that science was 
poorly developed meant that the borrowings by Chinese 
philosophers of elements of W estern civilisation at the end 
of the last century took the form of a synthesis of Chinese 
speculative categories and European scientific concepts. Thus, 
Kang Yu-wei, whom we have already mentioned, associat- 
ed electricity with Jen, the spiritual principle which the 
Confucianists regard as being inherent in all things. Yan 
Fu, a Right-wing bourgeois reformer, who was one of the 
leading translators of European philosophical works, pro- 
vided his translations with commentaries in which he at- 
tempted to draw parallels between Western socio-philo- 
sophical theories and traditional currents of Chinese an- 
cient and medieval socio-political thought, above all Con- 
fucianism. 

Thus, one is probably justified in concluding that the mod- 
ern Chinese philosophers as a whole did not rise above 
the level of their medieval predecessors. The creation of 
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modern philosophy, by which we mean philosophy on a 
level with the latest achievements in theoretical knowledge, 
could not be expected to produce significant results ini- 
mediately, especially since, as we have seen, neo-Confucan- 
ism preserved its dominant role. Chinese philosophy be- 
tween the seventeenth and the nineteenth century was es- 
sentially a modification of the original form of materialism 

and naive dialectics. , w . , 

It was on such theoretical foundations that Mao Tse-tung s 
views took shape. Like the rest of his generation, Mao Tse- 
tung received a traditional education, which consisted 
mainly in the study of Confucian canons and other ancient 

texts ^ • • t_ 

Mao Tse-tung himself admitted in a conversation with 

the American journalist E. Snow in 1936 during which he 
recounted his biography that in his youth he had mainly 
studied idealist philosophy, Confucian canons 

Nationalist prejudices were strong in the milieu in which 
Mao Tse-tung conducted his early revolutionary activities. 
Nationalism is extremely deep-rooted in China, and has an 

extremely long history. ... r • r 

For centuries it was a basic principle ot Chinese policy, 
home and foreign, to regard China as the centre of the 
world. The Emperor was held to be the Son of Heaven, 
and thus Lord of the Celestial Empire— the whole world 
and of all its peoples. Accordingly, all the peoples with whom 
China came into direct contact in one way or another were 
regarded as subject to her and vassals of the Emperor of 
China. This view was kept alive by the fact that China had 
extremely limited political, economic and cultural relations 
with other countries, and was relatively isolated from most 
of the outside world. For centuries the Chinese ruling classes 
plumed themselves on the superiority of the Chinese na- 
tion and the unique features of Chinese civilisation, their 
own special customs and institutions. Such revolutionary- 
democratic intellectuals as Sun Yat-sen and Chen Tien- 
hua remarked on this tendency in the official ideology of 
medieval China to present China as the centre of the woild 

1 Mao Tse-tung attended the primary school in his native village of 
Shao Shan, Hunan Province. From there he went on to attend the schoo 
at Hsiang-hsiang, the district centre, and the secondary school and 
finally the pedagogical institute in the provincial town of Changsha. 
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and the Chinese people as a chosen people. Thus Sun Y u 
sen wrote: "China thought very highly of her own achieve- 
ments and looked down on other states. This became a 
habit and came to be regarded as perfectly natural. As a 
'esult, China strove to isolate herself. For this reason in 
undertaking any reforms the Chinese relied exclusively’ on 
their own experience and means, and made no attempt to 
borrow anything from others. China came to resemble i 
solitary desert island cast away. Never having known the 
advantages of mutual international assistance' she has not 
learnt the art of borrowing the best from others to make 
up for one s own shortcomings. The Chinese regard anythin? 
they do not know and are incapable of doing as altogether 
impossible. As Chen Tien-hua put it: “the Chinese are 

theyare" 0 2 aSting What 3 civiIised and llighl y moral nation 

The general stagnation of Chinese society encouraged the 
development of an ideology of national Sinocentrifm or 
Chinese nationalism, which we might call feudal or pre- 
bourgeois nationalism. 3 pe 

I he official ideology— Confucianism— promoted a spirit 

iif r /° ‘ rad,t T among the Chinese people. The 
ideologists of Chinese feudalism encouraged individual sub- 
mission to one s social lot to the State and to the Emperor 
who was represented as fulfilling the noble mission of de-’ 

ding his subjects. These ideologists often presented their 
own class interests as those of the nation as a whole and 
did their utmost to foster distrust towards other peoples and 

a meL^of culC S ' feUdaI State USed Conf ^ianism as 
a ^eS ihn- ng a " CXaggerated se nse of belonging to 

iudkes Imon? tif r ° UP ' Th,S n / tUrall y P ro duced ethnic pre- 
judices among the masses and gave rise to smug belief in 

unique position of the Chinese people, its philosophy and 


^O’S^fcm^ha'sis'ad^d^— M ° SC ° W ' 1964 > PP‘ 

p” 685. HUt0Ty ° f M ° dern CkineSe 

this view ignores ' th^'facf'rhat d thebour ff eoisie - However, 
complicated process that the fo ™ at ' on of a nation is a long, 

process and passes through i °f nationalism is thus also a 

arises on a particular ethnic basis! S ^ that bour S eois nationalism 
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culture, and conformism to the national conservative tra- 
ditions. 

The socio-economic conditions in feudal China gave rise 
to certain stereotypes of mass awareness which had the char- 
acter of ethnic prejudices. A typical example was the view 
that the Chinese were the most civilised of peoples, and that 
all other ethnic groups were barbarians. The Chinese were 
convinced that their own customs and traditions, their own 
moral taboos, their own concepts of good and evil and their 
own cultural values were the best in the world. 

When in the latter half of the nineteenth century China 
was reduced to the status of a colony of the imperialist 
powers and the Chinese people began to experience a dou- 
ble national yoke, there was a new upsurge of nationalism 
among various social strata. 

Along with enslavement to European capital, China also 
found herself having to submit to unprecedented violation 
of her national customs and traditions, which was “justi- 
fied” by reference to the country’s political and social back- 
wardness, and the spiritual inferiority of the Chinese peo- 
ple. It is not hard to imagine what psychological shock the 
Chinese must have suffered on meeting with this attitude 
from the European and American colonialists. The Chinese 
regarded the Europeans as people from another world, since 
their customs and traditions, their morality and concepts 
of right and wrong, and their cultural values were quite 
different from their own. It is not surprising therefore that 
the hatred of the Chinese towards the Manchurian conquer- 
ors should have been extended to the Europeans, who were 
referred to, among other things, as “foreign devils”. Ethnic 
prejudices provided fertile soil for the development of nas- 
cent bourgeois nationalism. 

Chinese intellectuals of various social convictions at the 
turn of the century based their ideas for the national rebirth 
of China not only on the natural right of every people to 
freedom and independence, but also upon references to 
China’s glorious past and her unique political and spiritual in- 
stitutions. While serving the purpose of awakening nation- 
al awareness and inspiring patriotism among the masses, 
such references to the past promoted the spread of chau- 
vinistic ideas, since a blind was drawn over the social con- 
tradictions which had characterised that past. The Chinese 
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bourgeois revolutionaries of every persuasion carried on 
propaganda that embodied a call for the rebirth of Chinese 
science, as being the most advanced in the world, the re- 
birth of Chinese culture, one of the most ancient cultures 
in the world, the rebirth of Chinese political institutions, 
supposedly unsurpassed anywhere, in short the rebirth of 
“Great China'’, the Celestial Kingdom . 1 

Thus, from the very moment it appeared Chinese bour- 
geois nationalism had two distinct sides to it — the progres- 
sive and the reactionary. The former was associated with 
the struggle of the masses against Manchurian rule and 
against the enslavement of China by the imperialist pow- 
ers. The latter involved the idea of Chinese superiority— 
a spirit of contempt for all things foreign and a sense of 
moral superiority over all other countries and peoples. Chi- 
nese bourgeois ideologists regarded the peoples of yellow 
race to be greater than all others and ascribed a special 
role to the Chinese (Hans), who in time were to establish 
their hegemony throughout the world. 

This was the view, for example, of the ideologists of 
reform (Liang Chi-chao, Kang Yu-wei), who were strongly 
influenced by the social-Darwinist theory of national and 
racial struggle for survival. Convinced of the inevitability 
of racial conflict, they pressed for the establishment of a 
pan-Asian union of peoples of the yellow race capable of 
withstanding the pressure of the white nations. 

The views of the Chinese revolutionary democrats were 
similar in many respects. Chen Tien-hua, for example, as- 
cribed the success of “people of white race” to the fact that 
“from birth they feel friendship and love for people of 
their race and cruelty and hatred towards the people of 
other races ”. 2 

Chen’s associate Tsou Jung expounded the idea of the 
superiority of the Chinese over the other peoples of yellow 
race. He wrote as follows: “The first race, the Han race, is 
quite unique among the peoples of the eastern hemisphere. 
From China proper, advancing along the banks of the 
Hwang Ho, they spread in all directions. Our Han race 

1 Even those Chinese bourgeois ideologists who called upon people 
to learn from the West were mainly calling for no more than the 
adoption of the achievements of Western science and technology. 

2 Selected Reference Materials . . ., p. 681. 
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was indeed the only civilising agent in the Last from ear- 
liest times. The Koreans and the Japanese also developed 
from the Han race .” 1 Further on he writes: “Although they 
had no capital, the Chinese (those who had emigrated from 
China. M.A., V.G.) surpassed the people of other nation- 

alities thanks to their industriousness. Those who had con- 
siderable basic capital began to compete and struggle on 
the market with large American and European trading firms, 
and held their own with them. Indeed, they have shown 
that they have the power to extend the wealth of their 
people, and can become the masters of the twentieth cen- 
tury and advance our noble Han people .” 2 

While rightly exposing the rapacious and ruthless policy 
of the foreign powers acting hand in glove with the mer- 
cenary Manchu court, and calling upon the people to op- 
pose them, Chen Tien-hua and Tsou Jung failed to pro- 
vide a correct interpretation of the situation and indicate 
proper methods for effective opposition. Since they saw all 
social contradictions through the prism of national and 
racial conflicts, they called the people to arms against 
foreigners in general. Here again we see the influence of 
the nationalist psychology, whereby the characteristics of 
the exploiter classes of the oppressor nation (aggression, 
ruthlessness, and so on) are extended to the whole peo- 
ple, producing a stereotype of that nation. Thus, Tsou Jung 
referred to the Manchurians as barbarians and shepherds 
with bestial instincts, and tried to whip up hatred for them. 
“Let us all as one man rush forward and kill these foreign 
devils, and kill and take prisoner their families. If the Man- 
churians help the foreigners kill us, then we must first of 
all annihilate the Manchurians. If the mercenary officials 
help the foreigners to kill us, then we must first of all an- 
nihilate all these mercenary officials. Let everyone take up 
swords and only put them down when they have destroyed 
our enemies! 

“My dear compatriots! Forward, kill! Forward, kill! For- 
ward, kill! Kill! Kill! Kill! Kill our age-old enemies within 
the country, kill the new enemies that have come to our 
land, kill our despised traitors, toadying to the foreigners! 


1 Ibid., p. 649 (emphasis added. — M.A., V. G.). 

2 Ibid., p. 650. 
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Kill! Kill! Kill !” 1 It is hard to see what could possibly come 
of such an appeal but senseless brutality. 

The revolutionary democrats based their claim for China’s 
right to freedom and independence on the nationalist idea of 
“Great China”. Tsou Jung wrote: “China has always pos- 
sessed qualities of mind embracing the universe and glory 
that has resounded throughout the world. She looked down 
from above upon other states, and her power held the five 
continents in awe. She had a territory of two million square 
li, four hundred million intelligent, talented people, a history 
of five thousand years, and was ruled by two great emper- 
ors and three great rulers. Moreover, our country lies in 
the temperate zone, the people possess natural intelligence, 
the land is rich and the rivers bountiful. No other country 
in the world can boast what we have .” 2 Tsou even goes on 
to claim that but for the Manchurian invasion it would 
probably have been the Chinese and not the Western pow- 
ers that subdued India, Poland, Egypt and Turkey. 

Even that great son of the Chinese people Sun Yat-sen 
did not entirely escape the influence of bourgeois national- 
ism. He was unable to transcend his class outlook, and was 
wont to stress the uniqueness of the Chinese people. 

The reader may feel that we are exaggerating the nation- 
alist errors of the Chinese revolutionaries, both bourgeois 
and petty-bourgeois, and expecting too much of political 
leaders who expressed the hopes of social groups which had 
suffered such monstrous political, economic and spiritual op- 
pression. 

This is by no means the case. It is far from our intention 
to run down the leaders of the Chinese revolutionary move- 
ment at the turn of the century and accuse them of mor- 
tal sins. It must be borne in mind that many of the weak- 
nesses from which their political programmes and views suf- 
feied were conditioned socially, politically and economical- 
ly, above all by the unprecedented dual national yoke. Even 
the most progressive Chinese politicians were unable to free 
themselves entirely from the chains of bourgeois ideology, 
since in order to do so they would first have had to recog- 
nise the role of the working class and align themselves with 


1 Selected Reference Materials. . ., p. 672 

2 Ibid., p. 644. 
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it. But we must point out their weaknesses if we are to 
give £in accurate objective picture of the level Chinese so- 
cial thought was at immediately before the Communist Par- 
ty came on the scene as a political factor, and show what 
underlay the ideology of the Chinese bourgeois, petty-bour- 
geois and peasant revolutionaries, who influenced the theo- 
ry and practice of many leaders of the Chinese Communist 
Party and whose followers joined the Party. And this in- 
volves examining the question of Chinese nationalism and 
drawing our own conclusions about it, since, as we have 
seen, it was an essential element in the ideology of Chinese 
revolutionaries of various shades and trends . 1 

We have examined Chinese nationalism at such length 
for the simple reason that it had a tremendous influence on 
Mao Tse-tung and the evolution of his views. The question 
of the role of the great-power ideas propounded by Chinese 
political leaders at the turn of the century in shaping Mao’s 
outlook certainly deserves special attention. It must be re- 
membered that Liang Chi-chao, Kang Yu-wei and Sun Yat- 
sen were still alive at the time when Mao began his polit- 
ical activities. 

Nationalism and Sinocentrism became an essential fea- 
ture of Mao Tse-tung’s outlook and were later reflected in 
his theoretical and practical activity. In the conversations 
with E. Snow we have already mentioned, Mao Tse-tung 
said that after the triumph of the people’s revolution in 
China, Outer Mongolia, or what is today the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, would automatically become a part of 


1 Perhaps we should stress that ethnic prejudice is not the sole “pre- 
rogative of the Chinese, but can be a feature, and indeed, as history 
has shown, is a feature of people of various nationalities in the age 
of capitalism, since it is in the interests of the bourgeoisie to set one 
national group against another. This can produce a solid battery of 
nationalistic propaganda aimed at the masses. 

hthnic prejudices can only be overcome as the result of a long, 
tortuous process. It can only be done by the proletariat, which by its 
very class nature is more inclined towards integration than any other 
social group. Only the triumph of socialism creates real opportunities 
lor the elimination of national prejudice, but whether or not these op- 
portunities are taken advantage of depends on correct leadership by the 
working class and its party. When a party contains strong petty-bour- 
geois elements, this greatly slows the process and indeed may promote 
a revival of ethnic prejudice, since chauvinism, national egoism and 
prejudice are typical petty-bourgeois characteristics. 
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a Chinese federation. Mao made frequent similar statements 
after 1949, too, and this standpoint has been reflected in the 
practical solution of the question of China’s national minor- 
ities. In the Chinese People's Republic the principle of na- 
tional self-determination has been replaced with the prin- 
ciple of national administrative autonomy. In recent years 
Mao Tse-tung has been reviving the idea of the racial soli- 
darity of the peoples of Asia and Africa, which even Sun 
Yat-sen abandoned in his latter years. Mao appeals in his 
propaganda to the national sentiment of the Chinese at- 
tempting to consolidate Chinese unity on the basis of na- 
tionalism. Hostility and distrust towards the national mi- 
nority groups in China is once more being fomented Thus 
Chinese propaganda has begun presenting Ulanfu, a Mon- 
golian who prior to the Ninth Congress was one of the few 
representatives of the national minorities in the Central 
Committee, as a snake cowering beneath the blows of giants 
armed with submachine-guns and copies of Quotations from 
than man Mao. 1 In this way a sense of national exclusive- 
ness is being cultivated among the Chinese and a sense of 
ethnic and national inferiority is being produced among 
China s other nationalities. 

Lenin rightly pointed out that “there is nothing resem- 
bling sectarianism ,n Marxism, in the sense of its being a 
hidebound petrified doctrine, a doctrine which arose away 
from the high read of the development of world civilisa- 
tion .- Maoist philosophy , as distinct from Marxism-Lenin- 

l S rTi. a f 0Se ° n , a narrow ’ nati onal, Chinese basis, sep- 
arate from the development of world philosophy. F 

cen ui° U th d , ^ T CC V hat u in , the . first quarter of the present 
century the works of such classics of world philosophy as 

not vet been i’ W Ka "L’. H< * el *nd Feuerbach \ad 
not yet been translated into Chinese. It was chiefly with the 

works of positivists and pragmatists such as Compte, Spen- 

rfn^ R vi ’ D ~ wey and James that the Chinese public (in- 
cluding Mao I se-tung) were able to acquaint themselves 
through translations at that time. 

tnnfr the ea ^ Y ye , 3rS of his rev °lutionary activities Mao Tse- 
tung was s trongly attracted to anarchist ideas (especially 


1 See Izvestia, March 19, 1968. 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 19, p. 23. 
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the works of Bakunin and Kropotkin), and has never real- 
ly managed to free himself from their influence. 

Mao had his first introduction to anarchist ideas while 
studying at the pedagogical institute, and the enthusiasm 
with which he embraced them was to last a long time. He 
continued to be very much under their spell when he went 
to Peking, and lie admitted to E. Snow that he favoured 
many of the anarchist proposals at that time. 1 Emi Hsiao, a 
close friend of Mao’s in those days, also mentions that Mao 
was at that time “strongly influenced by anarchist ideas” 
Mao himself confessed that in 1919 he had tried to organise 
a movement in Hunan for the “independence” of Hunan 
With a group of young anarchists from the town of Chang- 
sha, he organised a demonstration with the slogans “For 
the independence of the individual provinces from the Pe- 
king government” and “For the introduction of democratic 
constitutions in every province”. In the case of Mao Tse- 
tung, anarchist views were combined with elements of the 
bourgeois-democratic outlook, expressed in the fact that he 
wanted autonomous provinces to be incorporated in a fed- 

China”' 2 * * ^ ^ ° f United Autonomous States of 

It is interesting to note how in organising the Hungwei- 
pmg movement during the “cultural revolution”, Mao Tse- 
tung drew on the anarchist experience of his youth, although 
he has rejected some of it today. The anarchist idea of 

s ioying centralised state authority expressed in the 
Hungweiping movement as “polycentrism” and local sepa- 
ratism, no longer suits Mao now, since it threatens to under- 

Zught'Xr" Ue ,p Bl " “ hiS y0Unger days M “° 
“-'re ™ als » strongly influenced by the ideo- 

of medieval Ch ™' in -- 

nf ^ ao fi s fa ™ ante heroes were Shih Huang Ti, the founder 
of the first Chinese Empire (3rd. c. B.C.), Liu Pang founder 
of the Han Dynasty (3rd. c. B.C.), T’ang Tai fsung the 

KhL E (12 e i3th° f r t hC T * a rl °^ naSty i 7th c A D -)- Jenghix 

ian (12- 13th c.), and Chu Yuan-chang (14th c.), leader 


2 ® S now . Red Star Over China, pp. 122-39. 

Ibid., p. 138. 
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of a peasant revolt and founder of the Ming Dynasty. The 
figures he admired most in foreign history were Julius Cae- 
sar. Peter the Great, Catherine the Great and Napoleon . 1 

These favourite heroes arc more than a passing passion 
of Mao's youth, they are a reflection of his own dictatorial 
nature. He has frequently referred to them in later years, 
and is wont to compare himself to Shih Huang Ti. Thus, 
in a speech at the second session of the Eighth Congress of 
the CPC in May 1958 which was published by the Hung- 
weipings, Mao declared: “I maintain that we are stronger 
than Shih Huang Ti. He sent 460 people to their graves, 
while we have disposed of 46,000, a hundred times more 
than Shih Huang Ti. I once had a conversation with some 
democrats. They call us Shih Huang Ti, or despots. On the 
whole we accept their accusation. . . .” 

Here is another example from the same collection of 
hitherto unpublished speeches by Mao Tse-tung. Mao tells 
his nephew: “If you read a lot of books, you’ll never be 
emperor, and adds, “If you look at history you can see 
that none of the people who were famous for their wisdom 
and knowledge were outstanding figures.” 

Siao-yu, Mao’s friend and fellow student at the pedago- 
gical institute in Changsha, also testifies to this side of Mao’s 
character. In his book Mao T se-tung and- I XJUere Beggars, 
he writes that Mao was already dreaming at that time of 
becoming another Liu Pang, a peasant who became Emper- 
oi . He reports Mao as saying to him: “Liu Pang was the 
first commoner in history to become Kmperor. . . a success- 
ful revolutionist who succeeded in overthrowing the Ch’ing 
despot. . . he was founder of the Han Dynasty. . .” and 
• • should be considered to be a great hero!” 

Siao-yu disagreed, arguing that Liu Pang was “a cruel 
despot. . . treacherous and absolutely devoid of human sen- 
timent. . . . Remember the friends and generals who risked 
then- lives fighting for him? When his armies were success- 
iul, these men became famous leaders and he became afraid 
that one or another of them might try to usurp his throne: so 
he had them all killed.” 

Mao however, hotly defended the “honour” of Liu Pang, 
but if he had not killed them, his throne would have been 


1 E. Snow, op. cit., pp. 115-16, 121. 
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insecure and he probably wouldn’t have lasted long as Em- 
peror. 1 

The practice and rituals of the cult of Mao Tse-tung in- 
troduced during the “cultural revolution” suggest that the 
Napoleonic dreams of his youth have become the corner- 
stone of Mao’s political views. 

It is highly significant that whenever he speaks of Chi- 
na’s future or of the services of the Chinese revolutionaries, 
Mao can think of nothing better than to compare their 
achievements to the activities of the ancient Chinese emperors 
Shih Huang Ti, Han Wu-ti and T’ang Tai Tsung, and Jen- 
ghiz Khan the conqueror. 

Analysis of Mao Tse-tung’s political views also shows 
him to be strongly influenced by the legist political system, 
a Chinese brand of Macchiavellianism and Jesuitism. 2 

Thus, the ideological basis of Maoist philosophy is formed 
by concepts that are either anachronistic or reactionary in 
their socio-political essence. 


1 Mao 7 se-tung and 1 Were Beggars by Siao-yu, Syracuse University 
Press, 1959, pp. 129-30. 

2 One of the champions of legism, Han Fei Tzu, wrote: “The ruler 
of a kingdom where order reigns knows how to skilfully suppress 
crime. . . . But what means exist for the eradication of the most minor 
eviU (I answer): people must be forced to keep a careful watch on one 
another s sentiments. And how can they be forced to keep a close watch 
on one another? The inhabitants of the village must be forced to 
denounce one another. 7 he Classical Books, Vol. 5, Han Fei Tzu (in 
Chinese), Peking, 1954, p. 367. 


CHAPTER 


ON MARXIST PHRASEOLOGY IN THE WORKS OF MAO TSE-TUNQ 


The whole of Maoist “philosophy” is basically set forth 
in 1) Dialectical Materialism , written in Yenan in the late 
thirties on the basis of lectures given at the Party School 
there. A much altered extract was included in the Selected 
Works published during the fifties, in the form of two ar- 
ticles entitled “On Practice” and “On Contradiction”. We 
hope to make clear further on why Mao Tse-tung did not 
have the whole text included in Selected Works; 2) the ar- 
ticle “On the Correct Handling of Contradictions Among 
the People”, published in 1957; 3) the article “Whence 
Does a Man Acquire Correct Ideas?” (1963), amounting to 
four type-written pages; 4) the articles “On New Democ- 
racy” and “On People’s Democratic Dictatorship”; 5) the 
anti-Soviet editorials of the newspaper Jen-min jih-pao 
and journal Hungchih (1963-1965) 1 ; 6) statements on phi- 
losophical questions made at various meetings and in con- 
nection with philosophical debates. 2 

If we analyse all these articles and statements it becomes 
patently evident that] Mao Tse-tung makes use of Marx- 
ist phraseology purely as a means to an end, to camouflage 
for the time being his real viewsj At the same time, Mao’s 
own interpretation of Marxism shows an extremely limited 
knowledge of the subject. This is hardly surprising, since 
the traditional education Mao received naturally did not 
include Marxist theory, while in the process of self-educa- 


1 According to the Hungweiping press all these articles were writ- 
ten on direct instructions from Mao, under his guidance and with his 
participation. 

As reported by the Chinese, and especially the Hungweiping 
press, sometimes verbatim. 
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tion he was unable to acquire a correct understanding of 
Marxism since lie drew his information mainly from the 

works of petty-bourgeois socialists. , ... 

In the twenties Mao Tse-tung studied G. Kircupp s His- 
tory of Socialism. Failing to distinguish between the politi- 
cal views of Lassallc, Rodbertus and Marx, Kircupp makes 
a superficial criticism of Marxist doctrine from the stand- 
point of petty-bourgeois socialism, and in particular of such 
important parts as the theory of labour, the theory of value, 
surplus value and so on. It would appear that Mao Tse- 
tung’s negative attitude to Marx’s Capital derives from the 
bias he acquired from the “indelible impression” Kircupp’s 

book made on him. ,, 

Kircupp’s book strengthened Mao Tse-tung s sympathy 
for anarchism, since Kircupp is full of praise for the anai- 
chists, declaring the catechism of Bakunin (sharply criticised 
by Marx) and the views of Kropotkin to be revolution- 
ary socialism. Kircupp rejects Marx’s scientific socialism 
and preaches his own moral socialism , declaring that so- 
cialism in the past frequently showed a tendency to dege- 
nerate into a rigid and sterile orthodoxy which tried to solve 
all problems with the aid of restricted and poorly assim- 
ilable theories. 1 Kircupp suggests that socialism should be pur- 
ged of materialism and revolutionary orthodoxy. It must be 
noted that Mao Tse-tung adopted Kircupp’s concept of 
“moral socialism”. 

Mao Tse-tung could only base his views of Marxism- 
Leninism on translations, since he knew no foreign lan- 
guages. Moreover, in the early forties, and indeed right up to 
1949, only a very small part of the works of the classics 
of Marxism-Leninism were available in Chinese. 

In the twenties Mao’s ignorance of Marxism-Leninism 
did not matter a great deal, in view of the generally defi- 
cient theoretical knowledge of the CPC leaders. After Mao 
usurped power in the CPC in 1935, however, the position 
was radically altered. Henceforth, Mao needed a . know- 
ledge of Marxist theory in order to strengthen his position in 
the Party leadership. 

Not until the end of the thirties did Mao read odd chap- 
ters and extracts from Engels’ Ludwig /' cucrbach , Anti- 


1 See G. Kircupp, History of Socialism, London, 1920, p. 405. 
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Diihring and Dialectics of Nature, and Lenin’s Materialism 
ana Empirio-criticism and Philosophical Notebooks. At 
roughly the same time he read Stalin’s The Foundations 
of Leninism and On the Foundations of Leninism which 
as we know', did not attempt to present all the wealth of 
Marxist-Leninist theory. A textual analysis of Mao’s wait- 
ings show's that all his quotations from Marx, Engels and 
Lenin were derived from these works of Stalin. 

Any correct propositions as appear in Mao Tse-tumr’s 
works are simply a rehash of the ideas of Stalin and other 
Marxists, both Soviet and Chinese (the latter including Li 
I a-chao, ChuChiu-po, Peng Pai. Wang Ming and Ai Szu- 
cn lj, while Ins own “original” ideas are, as a rule erro- 
neous. 

A close analysis of Mao Tse-tung’s articles makes it clear 
, °? d P ot read su ch fundamental Marxist works as 
Capital, The Poverty of Philosophy, The Holy Family or The 
On man Ideology. Indeed, Mao was wont to refer to those 
who took the trouble to study Capital as “doctrinairists 
racking their brains to no avail”. 

Mao Tse-tung’s attitude to Marx and his works was 
clearly expressed in quite unambiguous terms in a speech 
a the Second Session of the Eighth Party Congress in 1958, 
when he called for the destruction of blind faith in Marx” 
and the indoctrination of the Chinese people with the 
Thoughts °f Mao Tse-tung”. “Marx had two eyes and two 
hands, just like the rest of us, but his head was full of 
Marxism, Mao said. ‘However, there is no need to read 
everythmg Marx wrote After all, he wrote so much! There 

l t n l ed at 3 t0 read ever }'thing. Comrade Yang Hsien- 
chen,t have you read all of Marx? Yes, you have read 


of Lr a CPC H CenlV C ii en r fam r S Chi "T Marxist philosopher, member 

sei k s£ °”' 

Machism A Dersemtinn*’ tlCm . to su bjective idealism and nco- 

1962) Tnder cover o a mES* 8 * Iaur ] chcd against him (1959- 

thou^ht” and in \QfU h dcbat ^ ™ the identity of existence and 
views weVe^cond^ ^ aS ,c ^ declared to be a Revisionist”. His 

the -dissolutir o f the^ cZfi" M 3 dth * tc ° n the object of 
revolution” (We shall return ^ a P reludc to tJie ‘‘cultural 

on.) During the C “cultura^rwl]* s .|jkj ec t ,n . greater detail further 

‘ideologist of the Black Gam? nf ^ ’ an g Hsien-chen was declared 
* oi rne mack Gang of Liu Shao-chi” and included in the cat- 
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everything and you have climbed to the highest storey, 
whereas I have not and I have not yet got to the top. I think 
that those who arc at the bottom should on no account be 
afraid of those who are at the top ” 

How much Mao Tse-tung knows about Marxism can be 
gauged from the following rather self-effacing statement 
by Mao himself, made during a conversation with journal- 
ists and people from the publishing world on March 10, 
1957. 

“When somebody or other says that he understands Marx- 
ism it must be borne in mind that there are different de- 
grees of understanding Marxism. I too have read a few 
books by the founders of Marxism. I don’t know how many 
they wrote, but I imagine rather less than half have been 
translated in China. A specialist should read as much as 
possible. We have not much free time and can read less” 
(quoted from the Hungweiping newspaper Tung fang hung , 
July 1967). 

These views of Mao on the study of the classics of Marx- 
ism and the question of whether it was indeed at all ne- 
cessary for the Chinese to study the works of Marx, Engels 
and Lenin were developed by Kuo Mo-jo, President of the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences. Addressing scholars present 
at the inaugural meeting of the history society in the Kwang- 
si-Chuang autonomous region, Kuo Mo-jo called on the 
Chinese to study Marxism-Leninism from the Selected 
Works of Mao Tse-tung, which they should “read thorough- 
ly” and “learn by heart”, since the works of Marx, Engels 
and Lenin were “difficult” and “remote” from Chinese life. 
“Although Chinese translations exist which we can read, 
however conscientiously the translation was made, as soon 
as you begin reading them relative difficulties in understand- 
ing them arise. Moreover, the practice dealt with in these 
classic works is so remote from us that we have not 
experienced it ourselves and even when you want to 
look into them deeply, you are bound to find difficulties 
arising. The works of Chairman Mao are written in 
Chinese, and are moreover written simply, clearly and 
perfectly.” * 1 

egory of “counter-revolutionaries” and “enemies of the Thoughts of 
Mao Tse-tung”. His present fate is unknown. 

1 Kwangsi jik-pao, March 26, 1963, in Chinese. 
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Mao's supporters attempt to justify their scornful atti- 
tude towards world socialist thought and scientific socialism 
by insisting that socialism developed on a purely Chinese 
basis. During the “rectification" movement of 1942 to 1944, 
at the time when the Party was being “purged” of the in- 
fluence of Marxism-Leninism and the Comintern, Chen Po-ta, 
now a leading Maoist theoretician, wrote the following! 
which conforms perfectly to the spirit of that campaign. “So- 
cialism has been the dream of the best representatives of 
our nation for thousands of years. The thinker Mo-tzu 
(5th c. B.C.) called this dream ‘universal love’, while in 

the treatise Li Yuan it is referred to as the ‘great union’ 

I he ideals of socialism and communism — of ‘great union’ 

in the case of our nation have not been introduced from 
outside, but are a historical need inherent in our na- 
tion.” 

Analysis of bibliographic sources of the published works 
of Mao Tse-tung shows how totally unfounded and absurd 
are the claims of the sacristans of the Mao cult that their 
leader brilliantly, creatively, and all-embracingly inherit- 
ed, defended and developed Marxism-Leninism, raising it 
to a new stage”. 

In all of Mao Tse-tung’s works, if we try to trace his 
sources we find a preponderance of references to, or quota- 


References to, or quotations from 

Percentage of 
references in 
all 4 volumes 

1. Confucian and neo-Confucian writ- 
ings 

22 

2. Taoist and Mohist writings 

12 

3. Folklore legends, pure belles lettres. . 

13 

4. Other Chinese and foreign writers, 
unclassified . 

7 

5. Marx and Engels 

4 

6. Lenin .... 

18 

7. Stalin .... 

24 

TOTAL . 

100 % 
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tions from Confucius, Mencius and other ancient and me- 
dieval Chinese sages. The bourgeois Sinologist V. Holub- 
nychy made a careful textual study of the works of Mao 
Tse-tung and drew up the following statistical table of the 
sources quoted by Mao in all four volumes of Selected 
Works . 1 

We checked these figures for ourselves and found them 
to be basically correct. While it naturally cannot be assu- 
med that Mao Tse-tung has only read those authors he 
quotes in his works, this table nevertheless serves to give a 
fair idea of the range of authors he has studied. 

The Soviet film director R. Karmen who spent over a year 
in China in 1939-1940 and met Mao Tse-tung in Yenan on 
several occasions provides another extremely convincing tes- 
timony to the ideological substratum of Mao’s views. In his 
A Year in China , published in 1941, he mentions that in his 
conversations and speeches Mao Tse-tung was constantly 
quoting Confucius. 2 This is also confirmed by the memoirs 
of Otto Braun (Li Te), an outstanding German Communist 
and internationalist who was military adviser to the Cen- 
tral Committee of the CPC in the thirties and was for many 
years closely acquainted with Mao. 3 

It so happened that thanks to the efforts of Ai Szu-ch’i 
and other Marxists several Soviet philosophy manuals were 
translated into Chinese in the thirties. Mao Tse-tung thus 
had ample opportunity to acquire a correct understanding of 
the basic principles of Marxist philosophy, had he so wished. 
But his “philosophical” works show that he was either unable 
or unwilling to take advantage of the information on Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy contained in Soviet popular philosophy 
manuals. This is certainly suggested by the numerous distor- 
tions of Marxist theses that are to be found in Mao Tse-tung’s 
writings from the forties onwards. 

Mao’s first “philosophical” work, as we have already 
mentioned, was the pamphlet Dialectical Materialism. The 
list of contents reproduced below should give the reader a 
good idea of its subject matter. 


1 V. Holubnychy, “Mao Tse-tung’s Materialistic Dialectics”, China 
Quarterly , July-Septcmber, 1964, No. 19, p. 17. 

2 R- Karmen, A Year in China (in Russian), Moscow, 1941, p. 111. 

3 Otto Braun, From Shanghai to Yenan (in German), 1969. 
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Chapter I. Idealism and Materialism 

I. The war between two armies in philosophy. 

II. The difference between idealism and materialism. 
“*• T ,ie source of the rise and development of idealism 
I V. The origin of the inception and development of ma- 
terialism. 

Chapter II. Dialectical Materialism 

I. Dialectical materialism is the revolutionary arm of the 
proletariat. 

II. The relationship between the old philosophical heri- 
tage and dialectical materialism. 

HI. The unity of world view and methodology in dialec- 
tical materialism. c 

IV. The question of the object of materialist dialectics— 
what do materialist dialectics serve to study 3 

V. On matter. ' 

VI. On movement (on development). 

VII. On space and time. 

VIII. On awareness. 

IX. On reflection. 

X. On truth. 

nn?nr?r P™.?* 06 ( on , the connection between cognition 
and piactice, theory and action, knowledge and action). 

Chapter III. Materialist Dialectics 

I- Thelaw of the unity of opposites, 
a) Two views of development 

%Sflaw7S«!:„ W ° f and "" dial “- 

c) Th e universality of contradiction 
d j Phe Particularity of contradiction. 

C ni^f Pnna ^ aI j^°" tradiction and the Principal as- 
pect of a contradiction. 1 

^ tion 1141 ^ 3nd StfUggle ° f tHe 3Spects of a con ^radic- 

g \bns P,3Ce ° f antagonism in the iinc of contradic- 

sed A ent?r a dv ed on a Tvl yS ^ °- J he te , Xt r f vealed that * ba- 
entirely on two Soviet works, the text-book Dialectical 
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Materialism (Moscow 1933, general editor M. Mitin), and 
t he article of the same name published in volume 22 of the 
first edition of the Bolshaya Sovietskaya ILntsiklopedia. 

Mao Tse-tung’s pamphlet is really no more than a re- 
capitulation of these two works. Whole passages have been 
“lifted” wholesale, with little or no change. This is espe- 
cially true of those problems which were never examined 
at all in traditional Chinese philosophy, or which were treat- 
ed at a very low theoretical level and which required a 
knowledge of natural science and the historical develop- 
ment of world philosophy to be properly understood. Such 
problems include the question of the material nature of 
the world, the forms in which matter exists, especially space 
and time, and objective, relative and absolute truth. 

Yet despite the fact that Mao Tse-tung is merely retell- 
ing in Chinese the correct theses contained in Soviet works, 
he nevertheless manages to distort and vulgarise them. 

According to Mao, the basic social cause of idealism is 
the antithesis between intellectual labour and manual la- 
bour. “. . .The earliest manifestation of idealism was brought 
about by the superstition and ignorance of primitive, sav- 
age man. But with the development of production, the se- 
paration between manual labour and intellectual labour was 
responsible for ranking idealism first among currents of 
philosophical thought . With the development of the pro- 
ductive forces of society, the division of labour made its ap- 
pearance; the further development of the division of labour 
saw the emergence of persons devoting themselves entirely 
and exclusively to intellectual labour. But when the pro- 
ductive forces are still weak, the division between the two 
does not reach the stage of complete separation. Only after 
classes and private property appear and exploitation be- 
comes the foundation of the existence of the ruling class do 
great changes occur. Intellectual labour then becomes the 
exclusive privilege of the ruling class, while manual labour 
becomes the fate of the oppressed classes. The ruling class 
begins to examine the relationship between themselves and 
the oppressed classes in an upside-down fashion: It is not 
the labourers who provide them with the means for existen- 
ce, but rather they who provide the labourers with the means 
of existence. They therefore despise manual labour and deve- 
lop idealist conceptions. The elimination of the differences 
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between manual labour and intellectual labour is one of the 
preconditions for eliminating idealist philosophy . 1,1 

Mao Tse-tung is quite wrong in identifying the causes 
of the appearance of the illusion about the independent 
development of ideology with the social roots of idealism. 
In actual fact, the division of labour into intellectual and 
manual work, while demoralising man and entailing on 
him special social functions, at the same time gives a strong 
impulse to the development of the productive forces, sci- 
ence and the arts. This can be seen from the first antagonistic 
class society. As Engels wrote: “It was slavery that first 
made possible the division of labour between agriculture 
and industry on a larger scale, and thereby also Hellenism, 
the flowering of the ancient world. Without slavery, no 
Greek state, no Greek art and science. . . ,” 2 

As for the social roots of idealism, they lie in the divi- 
sion of society into classes and the urge of the exploiter 
classes to retain and strengthen their rule. 

Mao Tse-tung’s articles “On Practice” and “On Contra- 
diction" included in the Selected Works also contain ex- 
tensive borrowings from the above-mentioned Soviet text- 
book and Bolshaya Sovietskaya Entsiklopedia . 3 One example 
is the thesis of the two views concerning the laws of develop- 
ment of the world: the metaphysical and the dialectical. 
Once again, the Marxist theses borrowed from the Soviet 
works appear side by side with over-simplified, vulgarised 
interpretations of numerous problems and even un-Marxist 
and anti-Marxist theses. This is particularly evident in 
Mao’s treatment of the basic law of dialectics . 4 

The outward resemblance Mao’s two articles bear to ge- 
nuine Marxist works, as regards terminology, added to the 
fact that they contain such extensive borrowings of theses 
from Soviet works, often blinds people to their real content 
and significance. This misunderstanding is further increased 

1 Dialectical Materialism , Talien, p. 5 (emphasis added.— M.A., 
V. G.). 

2 F. Engels, Anti-Diihring , Moscow, 1969, p. 216. 

From The Law of the Unity of Opposites”, the fourth section of 
the chapter of the text-book entitled 7 he Laws of Materialist Dialec- 
lics f and fron^ the section “The Law of the Unity of Opposites” and 
the article Dialectical Materialism in the Bolshaya Sovietskaya Ent- 
siklopedia. 

4 Discussed further on. 
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by the references to A. M. Deborin and the “Mcnshevikising 
idealists”. However, in our opinion, the politico-philosophi- 
cal errors of the Deborin group could not possibly have any 
bearing on China, since the CPC cadres were, for objective 
reasons, far removed from philosophical debates in the USSR. 
The only people who might have some idea of the views of 
Deborin and his group were the Chinese students studying 
in Moscow or CPC representatives in the Comintern. The 
majority of these adopted an internationalist standpoint, and 
on their return to China represented a serious threat to the 
nationalist policy of Mao Tse-tung. It was these people that 
Mao Tse-tung had in mind when he spoke of the influence 
of Deborin’s idealism on certain members of the CPC and 
of political errors of a doctrinaire nature. In insisting on the 
need to combat Deborin and his group, Mao was pursuing 
two aims: he was preparing an alibi for the liquidation of 
genuine internationalist Communists and at the same time 
proclaiming his own “fidelity” to Marxism. 

Mao Tse-tung’s articles and statements on philosophy dat- 
ing from the 1950s and 1960s (for example, “On the Correct 
Handling of Contradictions Among the People”, 1957, and 
his instructions regarding the debate on the “dissolution of 
the entity” 1964) show an ever-increasing distortion and 
vulgarisation of Marxism-Leninism. We shall be discussing 
this in detail in another chapter, and shall therefore restrict 
ourselves at this stage to one example. 

Quotations from Chairman Mao contains the following 
idea on idealism and metaphysics, materialism and dialec- 
tics, purporting to date from 1955. “In the world only ideal- 
ism and metaphysics require the minimum of effort, for they 
enable people to talk all kinds of rubbish without taking 
objective reality into account and without testing what they 
say in real life. Materialism and dialectics, on the contrary, 
require effort from people, for they are based on objective 
reality and are tested in real life. 

“Unless one makes an effort it is easy to slide towards 
idealism and metaphysics.” 1 

If in the late thirties Mao Tse-tung was still making some 
kind of effort to disclose the real causes of the appearance 
of various trends in philosophy, albeit distorting the Marxist 


1 Quotations from Mao 'Tse-tung' s Works (in Russian), pp. 220-21. 
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viewpoint, twenty years later he reduces the whole problem 
to the amount of effort the philosopher, scientist, scholar or 
practical man expends in his particular field of activity. 
Such an attitude begs the conclusion that all industrious peo- 
ple are materialists and dialecticians while all lazy people 
are idealists and metaphysicians. According to this thesis, 
that great son of the Chinese people Sun Yat-sen clearly 
falls into the latter category, since he is well known to have 
been an idealist in his philosophical views. 

The fact that Mao Tse-tung uses Marxist phraseology in 
his works and that some of the Maoist theses bear a formal 
resemblance to the ideas of Marxism-Leninism enables the 
Maoists to camouflage the true essence of “Mao Tse-tung’s 
Thoughts '. Moreover, Mao is fond of quoting Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin, and makes frequent “oaths of allegiance" 
to the Marxist cause and the ideals of Marxism-Leninism. 
However, does this really provide grounds for regarding 
Mao, if not as an “outstanding Marxist-Leninist”, at least 
as an ordinary run-of-the-mill Marxist philosopher, or for 
blaming Soviet philosophy or Marxism-Leninism in general 
for the appearance of Maoism, as bourgeois propagandists 
are wont to do? 

It certainly does not. A detailed analysis of the views of 
Mao Tse-tung shows that anti-Marxist ideas predominate 
in his theories, so that the borrowed Marxist theses are really 
an alien element in his “philosophy”. This is especially clear 
from those parts of his writings where he offers his own in- 
terpretation of problems treated by Marxism-Leninism. 
Mao’s supporters extol him not so much for his repetition of 
general truths as for those formulations which represent an 
essential departure from the Marxist-Leninist philosophical 
treatment of such problems as proletarian revolution, war 
and peace, class relations and the class struggle under social- 
ism which we shall be dealing with in later chapters. 

The frequent appeals Mao makes in his writings to the 
authority of Stalin and citations from him were also in- 
tended simply to create the impression of adherence to 
Marxism-Leninism and the communist movement. In actual 
fact, Mao makes hypocritical use of Stalin’s name for attacks 
on the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. A collection 
of Mao’s speeches at closed meetings, published by the 
Hungweipings, reveals that Mao called Stalin a metaphysi- 
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cian and accused him of being opposed to the Chinese revo- 
lution. In “Three Milestones in the Development of Marx- 
ism”, distributed by the Hungweipings, it is claimed that as 
a result of Stalin’s theoretical errors, Marxism began to 
“mark time” in the Soviet Union. Curiously enough, the 
date given for the beginning of this “marking time” is 1935, 
the year Mao Tse-tung “assumed leadership” of the CPC. 

It is quite clear even from this brief examination of the 
story of Mao Tse-tung’s acquaintanceship with Marxism- 
Leninism that he never was a Marxist, and that the Maoist 
claim that he “inherited”, “defended” and “developed” 
Marxism-Leninism is just another myth. It is paradoxical 
and absurd when a hidebound chauvinist suffering from 
megalomania aspires to become a classic of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. 


CHAPTER III 


THE IDEALIST ESSENCE OF MAOIST PHILOSOPHY 


1. Subjective Idealism Instead ot the Materialist 
View of History 

What are the basic tenets of Mao Tse-tung’s outlook? The 
Marxist propositions that occur with such frequency in 
Mao’s writings by no means tally with his own “original” 
interpretations of many philosophical questions in which he 
expresses his own basic outlook. This applies to problems 
concerning the relationship between the objective laws of 
social development and conscious human activity, the eco- 
nomic basis of society and its political superstructure, social 
being and social ideas. In order to make a correct assessment 
of the essence of Maoist “philosophy” it is necessary to 
examine the way it treats the relationship between theory 
and practice, between spiritual and material activity. It is 
necessary to see whether the Maoists are guided by the prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism in their approach to social phe- 
nomena, in their activities and policy-making. In other words, 
it is necessary to bracket off the Marxist terminology Mao- 
ism exploits. 

If we examine Maoism from this point of view, we shall 
find that it takes its departure from the primacy of the 
subjective factor: “subjective activity”, politics and ideas. 
This is expressed in such premises as the following: pro- 
duction relations and not the productive forces play the 
major role in the socialist mode of production; politics and 
not economics are the ruling factor in socialist society; 
moral impulses and not material interest are the main 
factor in building socialism; men and not weapons decide 
the outcome of a war. 

In the final analysis, all such premises are reducible to 
the thesis that subjective activity, falsely interpreted, is the 
decisive factor in socialist society, which really amounts to 
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an attempt to subject the objective laws of socialist construc- 
tion to the subjective activities of the leadership and provide 
a theoretical justification for subjectivism, voluntarism and 
adventurism in home and foreign policy. 

In 1958 and 1959 the question of subjective activity was 
being widely debated in China. At about the same time “the 
theory of subjective activity” began to be extensively pro- 
pagated, every effort being made to exalt the role of Mao 
in the development of this theory. The following two quota- 
tions are taken from the manual Dmlccticttl A'I(it€Ti(ilis77i 9 
published in Peking in 1961. 

1) Waging a resolute struggle with all kinds of opportunist 
elements who denied or minimised the role of the subjective 
activity of the masses, Mao Tse-tung made not only a the- 
oretical but also a tremendous political contribution to the 
development of the theory of subjective activity. He not 
only gave a precise Marxist definition of subjective activity 
in the Marxist sense, and showed clearly and concretely 
how subjective activity plays a decisive role in certain cir- 
cumstances; he also made a comprehensive and profound 
study, based on the close unity of materialism and dialectics, 
of the existence of dialectical links between the subjective 
and objective, subjective activity and objective laws, revo- 
lutionary spirit and the scientific approach. 

42) Comrade Mao Tse-tung’s new contribution to Marxist 
philosophy consists not only in the fact that on the basis of 
the contradiction between subjective and objective he pro- 
vides a clear and positive answer to the decisive role of 
subjective activity in certain circumstances, but also in the 
fact that with reference to the basic spheres of social life 
and the practical activity of the Party he gives our Party an 
even more powerful theoretical weapon for guiding the 
people in the struggle for the grandiose transformation of 
the world. 

One cannot help being struck by the extravagant claim 
that Marxism owes a large debt to Mao Tse-tung for his 
insistence on the “decisive role of subjective activity”. Marx- 
ism-Leninism does not deny the importance of the subjec- 
tive factor in the development of socialist society; on the 
contrary, it insists that it plays an increasingly important 
role as socialist construction develops successfully. This is 
because the communist and workers’ parties, relying on 


5 * 
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knowledge of the objective laws of social development, can 
make use of them in the interests of the whole of society, so 
that peoples activities acquire a purposeful, conscious 
character. 

Nevertheless, the development of socialist society is as 
much conditioned by material factors, objective, as the de- 
velopment of any other stage of human society. Failure to 
take sufficient account of the influence of material factors 
on people's socio-economic activity, and especially failure to 
recognise them altogether, cannot but have a negative effect 
on the development of socialist society. 

'Contrary to Marxism-Leninism, the Maoists oytflempha- 
sise subjective activity, ignoring the dialectical unity of the 
objective laws of social development and conscious activity! 
I hey call the Marxist-Leninists “mechanists”, since, to quote 
them, refusing to recognise that man is the decisive factor 
in the relationship between men and things, they make a 
one-sided insistence on man s activities being determined 
by dead patterns of objective laws, on man being only able 
to passively submit to laws”.* On the basis of the fact that 
the role of the subjective factor increases immeasurably 
under socialism, the Maoists draw a metaphysical contrast 
between objective law and human activity, divorcing them 
from one another. 

The main thing, however, is that the Maoists interpret 
subjective activity not as the purposeful activity of the masses 
based on knowledge of the laws of social development! 
but as their activity to implement the designs of their lead- 
ers. lhus, the talk of Mao Tse-tung’s contribution to the 
development of the “theory of subjective activity”, is to be 
understood as an apology for activity that is not subject to 
any objective laws, or in other words, voluntarism and sub- 
jectivism. lhis is a subjective-idealist viewpoint, 
i . e .'l er y important point must be borne in mind in ana- 
lysing Maoist philosophy”. In order to mask their departure 
from Marxism-Leninism, Mao and his supporters frequently 
resort to the trick of taking a correct Marxist thesis and in- 
terpretmg it in their own way, stressing whatever aspect of 
it happens to suit their particular purpose, inflating and 
absolutismg a part of the whole, taking care, however, to 


1 Dialectical Materialism, Peking, 1961, p. 10. 
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quote the whole proposition in order that their distortion 
should not be too obvious. 

Thus, in the case in point, their revision of the Marxist 
thesis of the dialectical interrelationship of objective laws 
of social development and conscious human activity in so- 
cialist society is carefully masked by placing the emphasis 
on the latter while nevertheless mentioning the need to take 
the former into account. 

Maoist distortions of Marxist theses can be discovered not 
only by making a careful study of their theoretical exercises 
and a thorough analysis and comparison of all their state- 
ments on a given question, but also by finding out when, in 
what circumstances, and for what reason, they choose to 
stress a particular proposition. Thus, Mao Tse-tung’s sub- 
jective-idealist approach to the question of the objective 
laws of social development becomes even more apparent if 
it is remembered that this argument in favour of subjective 
activity was put forward at the time of the Great Leap For- 
ward and the “people’s communes”. 

jA.s a further example of the way the Maoists covertly 
distort the Marxist theory of the relationship between sub- 
jective activity and objective laws, ( let us take a look at a 
passage fi om an article published in 1965 in the review 
Hsin-chian She, organ of the department of philosophical 
and social sciences of the Academy of Sciences of the Chinese 
People’s Republic. Once again we are dealing with a sub- 
jective-idealist interpretation of the role of man in material 
production. “. . .Although the instruments of labour in pro- 
duction, the objects of labour, weapons in war, etc., are 
extremely important, and although they are undoubtedly an 
important factor in production and war, nevertheless, they 
occupy a place of secondary importance compared to man. 
Wherever it may be, in the production struggle or in the 
class struggle, it is man and not material that plays the de- 
cisive role.” 1 This is because man is active while material is 
passive, the authors explain. Man “...can think, can work, 
has a subjective activity, can cognise the world, while ma- 
fenal does not possess these attributes”. “The most impor- 
tant things are the instruments of labour in production and 
weapons in war But, apart from human activity, nature 


1 Hsin-chian She , 1965, No. 7, p. 23. 
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cannot provide man with the necessary instruments of labour 
and weapons. Apart from human activity, the instruments 
and weapons that have been produced turn to rubbish. 1 

But perhaps all this is simply advanced in defence of 
man’s active essence? We have only to remember that the 
above was written at a time when China s industrial devel- 
opment rates had slowed down after the spectacular failure 
of the Great Leap and the “people’s communes”, at a time 
when the role of technology and technological progress was 
being disparaged if not ignored, and the idea that “the atom 
bomb is a paper tiger” was being churned out non-stop, to 
realise its clear anti-Marxist implications, to understand that 
we have to do with a deliberate attempt to exaggerate the 
role of man in material production. 

Marxism-Leninism has always stressed the decisive role 
of man in social production. Suffice it to remember Lenin’s 
words that the worker, the working man is the prime pro- 
ductive force of all mankind. But Marxism-Leninism has 
never separated man from the other elements of the produc- 
tive forces and set him up in contrast to them. Man is the 
chief, but not the only, component of the productive forces. 
Unwitting or deliberate failure to recognise this principle 
blots out the fundamental distinctions between different 
modes of production, since every society is characterised by 
a certain level of development of the productive forces. 

Marxism-Leninism rejects the view that reason plays the 
decisive role in the development of the productive forces 
and the means of production, in the process of creating and 
using the instruments of labour. In exerting an influence on 
nature, man changes himself as well as nature, improving 
himself in the process of improving the instruments of la- 
bour. But this depends on the level of development of the 
productive forces at a given point. It must be remembered 
that man’s powers and possibilities in a particular historical 
age are limited by the level of development of material pro- 
duction, and above all of the instruments of labour. 

Naturally, the instruments of labour are worth nothing 
without man. But this is no reason for denying their import- 
ance, for man’s powers are manifested in the level of devel- 
opment of the instruments of labour. 


1 Hsin-chian She, 1965, No. 7, p. 23. 
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The Maoists, however, contrast man to the other elements 
of the productive forces, and even go as far as to deny the 
role of the instruments of labour in the development of 
society. Take, for example, their approach to the material 
factors in war. The atom bomb and other modem weapons 
are described as “paper tigers”, and the material, technolog- 
ical factor in war is practically dismissed. The following 
thesis of Mao Tse-tung is significant in this respect. “Wea- 
pons are an important factor in war but not the decisive one. 
It is man and not material that counts .” 1 It is no accident 
that in discussing revolution, the Maoists completely ignore 
objective factors and accord the decisive role to subjective 
political factors. 

The Maoists preach nihilism with regard to science and 
technology, as is expressed in such slogans as “destroy faith 
in scientific authorities” and “make every worker and peas- 
ant a scientist”. In the conditions of the modern scientific 
and technological revolution when science is becoming a 
direct productive force of society, such practice would inev- 
itably lead to the stagnation of scientific research. 

In our opinion, this is merely to be regarded as a further 
example of that typical Maoist habit of separating theory 
from practice and adopting a narrow utilitarian approach 
to theory. Mao Tse-tung is hardly unaware of the growing 
role of the natural sciences in modern society, since the use 
of scientific achievements increases man’s control over na- 
ture. That he is not, is borne out by the fact that the major- 
ity of scientific institutions and scientists engaged on the 
creation of nuclear weapons were not subjected to criticism 
during the “cultural revolution”. It was the social science 
that bore the brunt of the attack. It seems clear that Mao 
was making a bugbear of “pseudo-science” and “worship of 
scientific authorities” for the purpose of getting at his polit- 
ical opponents. The Maoists have not questioned the value 
of applying the natural sciences in practice, and there is no 
indication that they intend to do so in the future. 

Mao’s fetishisation of the role of man in production is 
inseparably linked with his misinterpretation of the inter- 
relationship between the productive forces and relations of 
production, between the foundation and the superstructure. 


1 Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works, Volume Two, p. 92. 
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The Marxist view on this question is expressed in the fol- 
lowing passage by Marx, which Lenin pointed to as sum- 
ming up the materialist concept of history. In the social 
production of their life, men enter into definite relations that 
are indispensable and independent of their will, relations of 
production which correspond to a definite stage of develop- 
ment of their material productive forces. The sum total of 
these relations of production constitutes the economic struc- 
ture of society, the real foundation on which rises a legal 
and political superstructure and to which correspond definite 
forms of social consciousness. The mode of production of 
material life conditions the social, political and intellectual 
life process in general. It is not the consciousness of men 
that determines their being, but, on the contrary, their social 
being that determines their consciousness. At a certain stage 
of their development, the material productive forces of soci- 
ety come in conflict with the existing relations of produc- 
tion, or — what is but a legal expression for the same thing— 
with the property relations within which they have been at 
work hitherto. From forms of development of the productive 
forces these relations turn into their fetters. Then begins an 
epoch of social revolution Just as our opinion of an in- 

dividual is not based on what he thinks of himself, so can 
we not judge of such a period of transformation by its own 
consciousness; on the contrary, this consciousness must be 
explained rather from the contradictions of material life, 
from the existing conflict between the social productive 
forces and the relations of production.” 1 

Maoism adopts an entirely different approach to the ques- 
tion of the relationship between the productive forces and 
relations of production. As we have already seen, Mao Tse- 
tung makes the thesis “Politics takes command” his point of 
departure. Moreover, this elevation of politics to the posi- 
tion of command is to be understood as the subjection of the 
objective development of the productive forces to arbitrary 
decisions. According to Mao Tse-tung, the motive force of 
social development is not the development of the productive 
forces, conditioning the nature of the relations of produc- 
tion, but the contradiction between the productive forces and 
the relation s of production, class contradictions, and the 

1 K. Marx, F. Engels, Selected Works. In three volumes , Moscow, 
1969, Vol. 1, pp. 503-504. 
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contradiction between the old and the new, all treated 
abstractly. 

Thus, Mao writes in “On Contradiction”: “Changes in 
society are chiefly due to the development of internal con- 
tradictions in society, namely, the contradiction between the 
productive forces and the relations of production, the con- 
tradiction between the classes, and the contradiction between 
the old and the new; it is the development of these contra- 
dictions that impels society forward and starts the process 
of the supcrcession of the old society by a new one.” 1 

In a speech in Shanghai in August 1957, Mao Tse-tung 
attacked the thesis of the Eighth Congress of the CPC (1956) 
that the contradiction between an advanced social order and 
backward productive forces was coming more and more to 
the fore in China. In his speech Mao declared: “The state- 
ment that the advanced social order in China has entered 
into contradiction with the backward productive forces is 
wrong.” 2 

In contrast to Marxism-Leninism, Mao Tse-tung ascribes 
the main role in the system of productive forces and rela- 
tions of production to the latter, regarding the introduction 
of new relations of production to be possible independently 
of the level of development of the productive forces. Sec- 
ondly, he regards the introduction of new relations of pro- 
duction as the result not of objective necessity inherent in 
the process of material production but of subjective will. 3 

The Maoists hold that it is possible to improve artificially 
the relations of production in order to solve the tasks of 
China’s socio-economic development. This was the aim pur- 
sued in the Great Leap Forward and the people’s communes. 
The slogan of a rapid transition to communism was advanced 
at the initial stage of the building of socialism in China. 
The people’s communes were widely advertised as being the 
first cells of the future communist society. The lamentable 
results of this “experiment” are common knowledge. 

The artificial improvement of the relations of production, 
which amounted to various kinds of political-organisational 


1 Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works , Volume Two, p. 16. 

2 From the Hungweiping newspaper Tung fang hung , July, 1967. 

3 Maoist reservations, as in the cases we examined above, are simply 
a tactical device designed to camouflage their revision of the Marxist 
view of history. 
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reshaping of agriculture and industry, was associated with 
deliberate intensification of the class struggle, as expressed 
in a succession of political campaigns and mass movements, 
viz., the campaigns against the “Three- Antis and Five- 
Antis” (1952-1953), the struggle against right opportun- 
ist elements” (1957-1958), the movement for the rectifica- 
tion of stvles of work (1958), the campaign for devotion of 
the heart' to the Party” (1958-1959), the socialist education 
movement in the countryside (1962-1963), and, finally, the 
“Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution” (1966-1969). 

This anti-Marxist, idealist approach has its logical con- 
clusion in the formula “The power of Mao Tse-tungs 
Thought is infinite”. 

Debasing Marx’s thesis that theory becomes a material 
force when it takes hold of the masses, the Maoists claim 
that “Mao Tse-tung’s Thought” can be applied with great 
success in the production of atom bombs, complicated sur- 
gical operations, the transplanting of human organs, the 
sale of melons and even the introduction of good sanitation 
in the towns. Lin Piao declared the writings and thoughts 
of Mao Tse-tung to be the key to the solution of absolutely 
any problem, and that “with their aid it is easy to obtain 
immediate, tangible results”. 

The newspaper Heng-yan jih-pao wrote: Reading the 

thoughts of Mao Tse-tung is not simply reading but a great 
task on which the success or defeat of the socialist revolu- 
tion and the building of socialism depends It is a great 

task on which the destiny of mankind depends. One must 
read them constantly, systematically, always.” 1 

The army newspaper Jiefangjun pao made equally 
staggering claims. “Our country’s boundless might mainly 
consists in the fact that we have the powerful, invincible 
thoughts of Mao Tse-tung.” 2 

The work of the masses and economic construction are 
quite incidental: Mao Tse-tung and his “Thought’ are the 
alpha and the omega. “Mao Tse-tung’s Thought ’, like He- 
gel’s Absolute, is the source of social development and, be- 
coming a material force, forms the economic foundation and 
political superstructure of society. 


1 Heng-yan jih-pao , February 14, 1966. 

2 Jiefangjun pao , March 2, 1966. 
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Moreover, the Maoists ascribe to Mao Tse-tung s Thought 
the power to determine the destiny of the world socialist 
revolution and the development of all human e’ 

the newspaper Jen-min ph-pao writes: When Mao he 

tung’s Thought is current throughout the world, when it has 
Len gradually adopted by the revolutionary peoples of the 
whole g world, it will be able to change the spiritual profile of 
the revolutionary peoples of the world and transform a 
spiritual force into a powerful material force. Once they 
have accepted Mao Tse-tung’s Thought, the revolutionary 
peoples of the world will smash the old world with tremen- 
dous, irresistible force, completely bury .mpenahsm modern 
revisionism and reaction in all countries and will build on 
earth an infinitely bright, great new communist world of 
unsurpassed beauty, a world without oppression and exploi- 
ts" the French publicist J. E Vidal remarked, Mao Tse- 
tung substitutes subjectivism for Marxism-Leninism. ? lhe 
ideas of Mao Tse-tung will become a material force from 
which the condition of the productive forces will depend. 
This subjective, idealist concept of history leads to pur 
voluntarism. The human will can act independently of ob- 
jective laws and historical necessity. An unlimited role is 
ascribed to the invincible Thought of Mao Tse-tung. T us 
moral education becomes the mam form of activity in the 

‘ r Ctoriy 3 *" Marxist^thesis of the rela.ive independence 
of ideology has been interpreted unscientifically in Maoism, 
and Marx’s thesis that theory becomes a material force when 
it takes hold of the masses has been debased. 

Marxist-Leninists have always attributed an importan 
role to ideas in social development, holding that they can 
serve to accelerate it, but this is only the case provided these 
ideas reflect real life, class relations, the development of 
science, and economic progress. The viability and mvm ?i- 
bility of Marxist ideas, their accelerating influence on the 
social process is due to their scientific nature, the fact that 
they correspond to the laws of social development It is by 
virtue of this that they become a material force in the trans- 


1 Jen-min jih-pao, June 20, 1966. 

2 Lhumanite , January 10, 1968. 
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formation of the world. The ‘‘ideas'' of Mao arc quite devoid 
of vitalising force, since they are not based on science and 
do not correspond to the objective laws of social develop- 
ment, so that their realisation in practice is only leading to 
failures in China’s home and foreign policy. 

Maoism revises the Marxist-Leninist thesis of the role of 
the masses and personality in history, exaggerating the latter 
and reviving hero-worship, and regarding the masses as a 
faceless herd obedient to the will of their leaders. 

This subjective-sociological interpretation of the role of 
the individual in history is clearly expressed in the exagger- 
ation of Mao Tse-tung’s role in the history of the Chinese 
revolution, socialist construction, and the world historical 
process, with corresponding minimisation of the role of the 
masses and the communist party. It is expressed in the per- 
sonality cult of Mao Tse-tung. The activities of the CPC 
throughout its history are identified with the activities of 
one man, Mao Tse-tung. Maoist propaganda presents Mao 
as a kind of superman, a genius such as is only born once 
in several centuries, so that unquestioning obedience to him 
is the guarantee of success for China. “To always think of 
Chairman Mao, obey Chairman Mao in everything, follow 
Chairman Mao, do everything in the name of Chairman 
Mao.” 1 The Chinese and the peoples of the world are called 
upon to be “good warriors”, “obedient buffaloes” and “stain- 
less screws” of Mao Tse-tung. 

This is far more than a rebirth or echoing of the populist 
theory of “heroes ' and the “crowd”. In the one case it was 
a question of a plurality of heroes, of the hero in general. 
In the other case it is a question of one hero who is able to 
change or dispose altogether of the laws of social develop- 
ment as he thinks fit. 

The Chinese press is used to deify Mao and glorify his 
obedient servants. It has no interest at all in the masses as 
such, as the real hero of the historical process and partici- 
pant in the revolutionary transformation of society. In Mao- 
ist theory and practice alike, the masses are simply “extras” 
doing whatever they are ordered by Mao. According to the 
logic of Maoist philosophy, the masses are incapable of 
conscious, organised activity, but are only able to obey and 

1 Kitai (China), 1968, No. 7, p. 18. 
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blindly “follow the leader”, that is, the leader. This is ex- 
pressed in Mao Tse-tung’s “idea” that the Chinese people 
is a clean sheet of paper. “A clean sheet of paper has no 
blotches, and so the newest and most beautiful words can be 
written on it, the newest and most beautiful pictures can be 
painted on it.” 1 Such a concept of the respective historical 
roles of the individual and the masses has nothing at all to 
do with Marxism-Leninism. It is but a highly pernicious 
personality cult of a leader standing above the people. It 
is mistrust of the masses, mockery of the masses. 

Just how far the Mao Tse-tung personality cult has gone 
can be gauged from the following statement made by Lin 
Piao at a meeting in November, 1966. “The words of Chair- 
man Mao are words of the highest order, highly authorita- 
tive, possessing tremendous power, true to the last word; 
each word is equivalent to ten thousand words uttered by 
others.” This excessive veneration for the word of Mao is 
somewhat reminiscent of the awe and reverence with which 
the Bible was once regarded. 

Under the Mao Tse-tung personality cult the Chinese 
people are being educated in a spirit of complete subservi- 
ence to the leader. Ordinary Chinese are made to repeat 
such things as “The concern of Chairman Mao is greater 
than the earth and sky. Chairman Mao is closer than father 

or mother. But for Chairman Mao, I could not exist ” 2 

All the writings of Mao Tse-tung are regarded as Holy 
Writ. “We must study the works of Mao Tse-tung daily. If 
we fail to study the works of the leader for but one day, 
numerous questions will arise; if we do not study them for 
two days we shall slide downhill, and it is quite impossible 
to live for three days without the works of the leader.” 3 

Maoism preaches a subjectivist view of history, regarding 
the political and theoretical activity of Mao Tse-tung as the 
sole cause of social development. 

From the Maoist point of view, social development is not 
an objective historical process but a chain of manifestations 
of the “wise designs” of Mao Tse-tung. “Without the 
thoughts of Mao Tse-tung, there would not be the great, 


1 Ibid., 1968, No. 3. 

2 Ibid., No. 7, p. 18. 

3 Ibid., p. 19. 
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glorious, true Communist Party of China*, there would be 
no triumph of the democratic revolution and the socialist 
revolution in this country, there would he no New China, it 
would have been impossible to transform our country into a 
erreat socialist power and our people would not have been 
able to always stand upright in the world marching ever 
forwards.”- According to Maoism, the activity of the classes, 
strata and groups is of importance insofar as it coincides with 
the instructions of the leader. Today therefore the Hung- 
weipings are in the street, tomorrow they are in the country- 
side; today all Party cadres are beaten up, tomorrow part 

of them is rehabilitated. . , . . . 

Here it is worth reminding the reader of Engels vivid 
words: “All idealists, philosophic and religious, ancient and 
modern, believe in inspirations, in revelations, saviours, 
miracle-workers; whether their belief takes a crude reli- 
gious or a refined philosophic, form depends only upon their 
cultural level, just as the degree of energy which they pos- 
sess their character, their social position, etc., determine 
whether their attitude to a belief in miracles is a passive or 
an active one, i.e., whether they are shepherds performing 
miracles or whether they are sheep; they further determine 
whether the aims they pursue are theoretical or practical. ' 

A politician who is not guided in his activity by the thesis 
that history is made by the masses, by the millions of pro- 
ducers, and that social classes play the decisive role in revo- 
lutionary transformation, a politician who is unable, or 
rather, unwilling to fuse the actions of the individual and 
the masses, who bases his theoretical and practical activity 
on the principle that heroes make history according to their 
whim and fancy, can by no stretch of the imagination be 
thought of as a Marxist-Leninist. . . 

Thus, Maoist philosophy represents a revision ol the 
materialist view of history, a step backwards to the views 
of subjective, including populist philosophy long since dis- 
credited by Marxism-Leninism. 


1 We have already shown how Mao’s ideas have absolutely nothing 
to do with the emergence of the CPC, and that it was their substitution 
for the theoretical foundations of the Party that led to the trage y ' 
CPC is experiencing at the present time. — M.A . , V.G. 

2 Jen-min jih-pao , August 15, 1966. 

3 F. Engels, 7he German Ideology , Moscow, 1964, p. j87. 
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2. The Idealist Answer to the Basic Question 
of Philosophy 

In examining Maoist philosophy we are forced to consider 
basic question of all philosophy-the relationship between 
being and thinking. Marx and Engels, in their study of the 
history of philosophy, showed that “the great basic question 
of all philosophy, especially of more recent philosophy, is 
that concerning the relation of thinking and being .* Lenin, 
commenting on Engels’ development of this idea, wrote; 
“In his Ludwig Feuerbach, Engels declares that the funda- 
mental philosophical trends are materialism and idealism. 
Materialism regards nature as primary and spirit as secon- 
dary; it places being first and thought second. Idealism holds 

the contrary view.” 1 2 3 . 

If we compare Mao Ise-tungs statements with the state- 
ments of the classics of Marxism-Leninism, we might well 
conclude that Mao simply repeats in his own words various 
Marxist-Leninist propositions, i.e., that the only difference 
lies in the manner in which they are expressed. Thus, we can 
find any number of statements in Mao s works that appear 
to adhere to the Marxist interpretation of the basic question 
of philosophy. Let us examine two such statements: 
“The source of all knowledge lies in the perception through 
man’s physical sense organs of the objective world 
surrounding him. . . .”^ Peoples social being determines 

their ideology.” 4 5 , 

In his Dialectical Materialism , which we have already had 
occasion to mention, Mao Tse-tung repeats, practically word 
for word, whole passages from Mitin’s Dialectical ana His- 
torical Materialism , published in the USSR in 1933. The 
whole history of philosophy is the history of the struggle and 
development of two mutually opposed schools of philosophy, 
idealism and materialism.” 0 Although Mao goes on to mis- 
interpret the causes of idealism, we nonetheless have this 
direct admission of the division of philosophy into two 


1 K. Marx, F. Engels, Selected Works. In three volumes, Vol. 3, p. 
345. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 14, p. 99. 

3 Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works , Volume One, p. 288. 

4 Mao Tse-tung, "Whence Does a Man Acquire Correct Ideas.'’ 

5 Dialectical Materialism , Talien, p. 1. 
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camps. He makes an equally open declaration of his support 
for dialectical materialism. “Wherein lies the main differ- 
ence between idealism and materialism? It lies in the op- 
posite answer they give to the basic question of philosophy, 
that of the relationship between spirit and matter (conscious- 
ness and being). 

“Idealism regards spirit (consciousness, concepts, the sub- 
ject) as the source of all that exists in the world, and matter 
(nature and society) as secondary and subordinate. Material- 
ism recognises the independent existence of matter as de- 
tached from spirit and considers spirit as secondary and 
subordinate. The opposite answers to this question are the 
point of departure of the divergence of views on all other 
questions/’ 1 

Leaving aside Mao’s oversimplification of such a compli- 
cated question, it must be said that the answer he gives is 
ostensibly materialist. 

If we were to judge the above statements at their face 
value, we should be bound to consider Mao Tse-tung a sup- 
porter of dialectical materialism, attribute his errors and 
false propositions to inconsistency, making allowance for 
oversimplification on the grounds that it is perhaps inevit- 
able when attempting to present the subject in simple terms 
that will be comprehensible to all. 

In actual fact, however, this is not the case. Maoist philos- 
ophy merely masquerades as dialectical materialism, bor- 
rowing Marxist-Leninist terminology for the purpose. 

Mao needed the thesis that matter is primary and spirit 
secondary, and that the objective world is the source of 
perception in order to add weight to his claim to be an 
orthodox Marxist. In fact there is no substance to these 
empty declarations. Moreover, by framing his own ideas in 
the law that “people’s social life determines their ideas” 
and materialising them (every Chinese is having it drummed 
into him, day in, day out, that Mao Tse-tung’s Thought is 
the be all and end all, the all-determining factor) Mao, aided 
and abetted by his followers, is in fact departing from the 
Marxist answer to the basic question of philosophy. It must 
be said that Mao’s followers are far more frank in expound- 
ing their views than Mao himself. 


1 Dialectical Materialism , Talien, p. 3. 
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The text-book Dialectical Materialism, published by the 
People’s University in 1961, did, it is true, cite Engels’ answer 
to the basic question of philosophy. However, the authors 
immediately substituted the question of the relationship be - 
tween subject and object , between subjective and objective, 
for the original question of the relationship between mind 
and matter. “The basic question of philosophy is by no 
means a question of pure theory, it is the basic question of 
cognising and transforming the surrounding world. Essen- 
tially, it is the question of the connection between subjective 
and objective . The process of cognisance of the world con- 
sists in the reflection of being in thinking, in the reflection of 
the objective in the subjective; the process of transforming 
the world involves the application of thinking to being , in 
the subjective’s view of the objective.” 1 Further on they 
write: “The question of what is primary — the subjective or 
the objective — is the only criterion for differentiation be- 
tween materialism and idealism ; there can be no other 
criteria.” 2 

The substitution of object for matter and the replacement 
of the relationship between mind and matter by the relation- 
ship between subjective and objective is designed to mask 
Mao Tse-tung’s subjective idealism and eclecticism. In this 
way the authors erase the distinction between idealism and 
materialism, for Hegel and the Neo-Thomists also accept 
the existence of objective reality outside, and independent 
of, the mind. Besides, the concept of object is by no means 
limited to the sphere of matter. An object may be of a 
material or an ideal nature. 

This interpretation of the question, no matter how much 
it is qualified, makes the object dependent on, and condi- 
tioned by the subject. The Maoists’ revision of the Marxist 
interpretation of the basic question of philosophy is the point 
of departure of their subjective idealism, their doctrinairism 
in philosophy and petty-bourgeois revolutionarism in 
politics. 

The Peking leaders extrapolate from this theory that the 
transformation of the “objective world" is conditional upon 


1 Dialectical Materialism , Peking, pn. 48-49 (emphasis added. — 
M.A., V.G.). 

2 Ibid., p. 49 (emphasis added. — M.A. y U.G.). 
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the transformation of the “subjective world , which is a 
return to pre-Marxian historical idealism. Mao Tse-tung 
himself is not so explicit on this point, although he applies 
it in practice, accepting the primacy of the ideological-polit- 
ical factor over material, economic factors. 

Mao Tse-tung divorces Marx’s thesis that theory can be- 
come a material force when it takes hold of the masses from 
its original context and combines it with his own “thought” 
that “the Chinese people is a clean sheet of paper”, on which 
“the newest and most beautiful words can be written” and 
“the newest and most beautiful pictures can be painted ”. 1 

In “On Contradiction”, Mao tries to conceal his subjectiv- 
ism by emphasising “the reaction of spiritual things on ma- 
terial things”. . . We recognise that in the development of 
history as a whole it is material things that determine spiri- 
tual things and social existence that determines social con- 
sciousness, at the same time we also recognise and must 
recognise the reaction of spiritual things and social con- 
sciousness on social existence, and the reaction of the super- 
structure on the economic foundation .” 2 

Note how the assertion of the primacy of material, social 
existence is related not to real present-day existence but to 
history, to the abstract “development of history as a whole”, 
thereby justifying subjectivism in every-day political 
practice. 

Indeed, Mao Tse-tung’s next step in justifying his sub- 
jectivism was to refer to the thesis that the ideal is frequent- 
ly the decisive factor of development in concrete reality. 
It is as a supplement to this thesis that we have the idea of 
likening the consciousness of the masses to tabula rasa which 
can be used as the leader sees fit. 

With their voluntarist interpretation of the thesis that 
“the material can be transformed into the spiritual and the 
spiritual into the material”, Mao Tse-tung and his support- 
ers are apparently suggesting that any ideas can be imposed 
upon society. Hence the preposterous lengths that are gone 
to to try and impose “Mao Tse-tung’s Thought”. 

Discussing Mao’s ideas on the role of the subjective factor, 

1 Mao Tse-tung, “About One Co-operative Society”, Hungchih , 1958, 
No. 1. 

2 Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works , Volume Two, p. 41 (emphasis 
added. — M.A., V.G.). 
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the authors of the text-book Dialectical Materialism adopt a 
patently subjective-idealist standpoint. Thus, “...the trans- 
formation of the world involves a double task: the transfor- 
mation of the objective world and the transformation of the 
subjective world ”. 1 We arc told that Mao Tse-tung “cre- 
atively developed the principle of the transformation of the 
subjective world. . . stressed the tremendous importance of 
the transformation of the subjective world, political educa- 
tion and the use of politics as a decisive force ”. 2 

“. . .Before transforming the objective world it is neces- 
sary to transform the subjective world, that is, to transform 
people’s ability to understand the objective world, and trans- 
form the relations between the subjective world and the 
objective world .” 3 Here the authors are breaking up the 
compound process of the transformation of man and society 
and putting the cart before the horse. They are suggesting 
that the transformation of society and the implementation 
of revolution must begin with the transformation of man, the 
transformation of his subjective world, a view which stands 
in complete contradiction to the Marxist-Leninist principles 
of historical materialism. 

Mao Tse-tung is suggesting that the new man must be 
created outside the historical conditions in which he lives, 
and that then this “new man-idea” will transform all social 
relations and subdue nature according to his own ideal 
model. 

The subjective side of man’s activity is absolutised and 
fetishised, made the main, decisive factor, while the objec- 
tive side of development, the material conditions in which 
this process takes place are either declared to be “secondary 
causes ” 4 or ignored altogether. 

Maoism thus regards politics, ideas, subjective activity, to 
be the decisive factor of social development, which means 
that while paying lip service to dialectical materialism and 
formally accepting the thesis of the primacy of matter and 
social being, in practice it treats spiritual things, the ideal, 
etc., as the primary factor, thereby adopting what is essen- 
tially an idealist standpoint . Then, in order to mask this 

1 Dialectical Materialism , Peking, p. 227. 

2 Ibid, (emphasis added.— M.A., V.G.). 

Ibid., p. 228. 

4 Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works, Volume Two, p. 15. 
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subjective-idealist approach to the second side of the basic 
question of philosophy, namely the problem of the relation- 
ship between our knowledge of the world and the objective 
world, the Maoists substitute the question of the relationship 
between subject and object for the question of the relation 
of mind and matter, and the identity of subjective and ob- 
jective for the identity of thinking and being. Moreover, 
their treatment of this identity is mechanistic and vulgar. 
The Maoists are in fact deducing reality from “Mao Tse- 
tung’s Thought”, attempting to construct reality according 
to their own abstract patterns. Lenin’s remark that “People 
repeat slogans, words, war cries, but are afraid to analyse 
objective reality ” 1 fits the Maoists like a glove. 

While on the subject, it would be a pity to overlook two 
further Maoist “contributions” to the basic question of phi- 
losophy. 

As though aware of their vulnerability in trying to present 
“Mao Tse-tung’s Thought” in materialist garb, the Maoists 
provide their own “supplement” to the basic question. They 
hold that in addition to the sides to the basic question 
mentioned by Engels there is yet another side, the question 
of the relationship between metaphysics and dialectics. This 
attempt to supplement the basic question of philosophy was 
already implicit in Mao’s course of lectures “Dialectical Ma- 
terialism”. In the text-book we have been discussing, how- 
ever, it is quite explicit. “The opposition of outlook between 
materialism and idealism and their differences also comprise 
the opposition between dialectics and metaphysics .” 2 

There is nothing wrong with the assertion that philosoph- 
ical views can be divided into metaphysical and dialectical. 
But it is absurd to suggest that this division corresponds to 
the division of philosophy into materialist and idealist 
schools. History is full of examples of materialists who were 
metaphysicians and idealists who were dialecticians. 

The Maoists ignore this. “If we approach this question 
(the question of opposition between metaphysics and dia- 
lectics) as the basic question , then rejection of contradictions, 
refusal to analyse and resolve contradictions, will inevitably 
lead to our being unable to consistently base ourselves on 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 27, p. 22. 

2 Dialectical Materialism , Peking, p. 54. 
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objective reality, gain a correct understanding of the world 
and transform it, and to completely, scientifically solve the 
question of the relationship between thinking and being .” 1 

This “supplement” enables the Maoists to follow the prin- 
ciple of all political charlatans. Whoever disagrees with 
Chairman Mao’s “dialectics” is a metaphysician and thus 
automatically an idealist, and hence a counter-revolutionary, 
a member of the “black gang”, and it is immediately asked 
what sort of head he has, a man’s or a dog’s. 

The second Maoist “supplement” to the basic question of 
philosophy involves the concept of philosophy as a specific 
form of social consciousness and its role in the general prog- 
ress of mankind. 

Marxism-Leninism regards philosophy in terms of world 
view, as a science that reveals the more general laws of 
development of nature, society and human knowledge. The 
founders of Marxism stressed the connection between Marx- 
ist philosophy and the revolutionary practice of the working 
class and insisted on the distinction between philosophy and 
practice, theory and practice, condemning outright the mech- 
anistic practice of deducing practical questions from gen- 
eral philosophical propositions. But this is just what the 
Maoists do. They try to extract a solution to all practical 
problems up to and including the curing of the deaf-and- 
dumb from general philosophic principles. The French jour- 
nalist J. E. Vidal, whom we have already mentioned, wrote 
that “Maoism is theorising detached from historical reality. 
This is not Marxism. Mao Tse-tung, with his abstract out- 
look, gives directions that no longer correspond to historical 
reality. The Chinese cadres , even the most out-and-out Mao- 
ists , at first , when called upon to put the doctrines into prac- 
tice, and later when they come up against the hard facts of 
reality , tend to become anti-Maoists, because the doctrine is 
impracticable . . . . Maoism. . . is refuted by practice. ... Its 
existence presupposes constant suppression of the opposition 
which is produced by its inherent contradiction between 
theory and practice, utopia and reality .” 2 

Mao Tse-tung began to identify theory with practice back 
in the forties. “Our revolutionary practice,” he wrote, “is a 


1 Ibid., p. 55 (emphasis added. — M.A., V.G.). 

2 L'humanite , January 10, 1968 (emphasis added. — M.A. y V.G.). 
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science which is known as social or political science, and 
unless we understand dialectics we shall not he very success- 
ful .” 1 Later, Mao tries to “free philosophy and dialectics 
from mysticism”. “We also hear it said that dialectics are so 
profound and difficult as to be quite beyond the ordinary 
person. This is also untrue. Dialectics contain laws of na- 
ture, society and thought, so that anybody with some social 
experience (experience of production or the class struggle) 
can understand something of dialectics and the more social 
experience he has the better he will understand dialectics ,” 2 

Identifying direct personal experience with theory, in this 
case dialectics, the Maoists go on to declare that “the basic 
question of philosophy is at the same time the basic question 
of practical work ”, 3 and even go as far as to say that 
the basic question is the transformation of the material 
world . 4 

The “greatest philosopher” of all time, as Mao is de- 
scribed by the Peking propaganda machine, shows an under- 
standing of the true nature of philosophy at the level of those 
Philistine views which were scorned by Hegel. Mao not 
only identifies theory with practice; he even denies theoret- 
ical knowledge its true status, reducing it to the level of 
common-sense assertions. 

The reader is reminded that Hegel, writing in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, came much closer to a scien- 
tific understanding of the true essence of philosophical 
knowledge than Mao Tse-tung does with his “original” in- 
terpretation in the mid-twentieth century. Hegel wrote: 
“There is a difference between having such feelings and 
notions defined and permeated by thought and having 
thoughts about them. The thoughts produced through con- 
sideration of these modes of perception are what is meant by 
reflection, reasoning and the like, and also philosophy .” 5 
Hegel poked fun at those who are wont to philosophise 
whenever given the slightest opportunity. “This science is 
often so scorned that even those who have never had any- 


1 Dialectical Materialism , Talicn, p. 38. 

2 Ibid., p. 39 (emphasis added.— Alyl., V.G.). 

3 Ibid., p. 56. 

/j Ibid., p. 48. 

5 See Hegel, Enzyklopadie der philo so phischen Wissenschaften itn 
Grundnsse (1830), Berlin, 1966, pp. 34-35. 
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thing to do with it imagine that they understand what phil- 
osophy is all about without studying it at all, and that hav- 
ing a normal education and drawing especially on religious 
feeling they can philosophise and make judgements on 
philosophy as they please. In the case of other sciences speci- 
al knowledge is considered necessary to know them and 
only those who have acquired such a knowledge have the 
right to judge them. It is also agreed that in order to make 
a boot it is necessary to have learnt and practised the cob- 
bler’s trade, although every man has a measure for it in his 
foot, and has hands and thanks to them the necessary natural 
ability for the job. It is only philosophy that requires no such 
study, learning and effort. This convenient attitude has 
found confirmation in recent times in the teaching on direct 
knowledge, knowledge through observation .” 1 

Let us now compare the attitudes of Hegel and Mao Tse- 
tung on the matter of the “unintelligibility” of philosophy. 
Hegel writes: “Philosophy combines views, thoughts, cate- 
gories, or to be more precise, concepts. Views can generally 
be regarded as metaphors of thoughts and concepts. But 
having attitudes, we still do not know their meaning for 
thought, the thoughts and concepts that underlie them. Con- 
versely, it is not the same to have thoughts and concepts 
and to know what attitudes, meditations and feelings cor- 
respond to them. This, partly, is what gives rise to what is 
called the unintelligibility of philosophy .” 2 “The most in - 
telligible are thus considered to be the writers, preachers 
and orators, etc., who expound to their listeners things which 
the latter already know by heart, which they are used to and 
which are self-evident .” 3 Hegel’s witty remarks are devas- 
tatingly applicable to Lin Piao’s vulgarising statements to 
the effect that “constant reading of extracts from the works 
of Chairman Mao, and even better learning them by heart 
brings immediate, tangible results.” In his foreword to Quo- 
tations from Chairman Mao , Lin Piao writes: “Selective 
study of extracts from the works of Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung in search of the key to the solution of various problems 
is an excellent method of studying the works of Mao Tse- 
tung, with the aid of which it is easy to obtain immediate. 


1 Ibid., p. 37. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 
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tangible results.’' 1 This is simply making a dogma of indivi- 
dual statements by Mao Tse-tung and attributing them 
with miraculous powers. All you have to do is pray, read 
aloud a quotation, or better, chant it, and you will obtain 
“immediate, tangible results”. 

What has this got to do with revolutionary, creative Marx- 
ism? And how, indeed, does it differ from religion, from 
psalm-singing and so on? The worshippers of “the greatest 
and most vital Marxism of our age” who have not even read 
what they extol might be reminded of what Engels had to 
say about Marxism. “Our theory is not a dogma but the ex- 
position of a process of evolution, and that process involves 
successive phases.” 2 And again: “Our theory is a theory of 
evolution, not a dogma to be learnt by heart and to be re- 
peated mechanically.” 3 

Lin Piao’s “idea” of the need to stack quotations from 
Mao Tse-tung was met with mockery even within China on 
the part of educated people who had derived their under- 
standing of Marxism-Leninism not from collections of quo- 
tations but from studying the classics of Marxism-Leninism 
and the experience of the revolutionary movement in China 
and other countries, above all the experience of the October 
Revolution in Russia. The Rector of Hsian University, Chen 
Kang, was reported in the Chinese press to have remarked 
in connection with the campaign for the study of Mao’s 
philosophy: “If I don’t know how to pole-vault, the fact 
that I am read a few quotations from the works of Chairman 
Mao will not make me any more able to do so.” The Maoists 
regarded this as a denial of the effectiveness of the thoughts 
of Mao and the thesis that they bring “immediate, tangible 
results”. 

When Chinese geologists aided by Hungarian specialists 
found a large oil deposit at Taching, the discovery was hailed 
as “a great victory of the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung”. 
Yang Hsien-chen, whom we have already mentioned, de- 
clared that it was necessary to respect the principles of ma- 
terialism, that unless the specialists and workers had made 
a careful study of the geological structure of the strata, un- 
less thorou gh investigations had been made, the Taching 

2 ^ U xi Ui0n5 J T ^ m Mao 7se - tun $s Works (in Russian), p. III. 

K. Marx, F. Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, p. 399. 

3 Ibid., p. 400. 1 v 
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oilmen would not have achieved such remarkable success”. 

However, such statements as these, criticising the way the 
achievements of the Chinese people arc being ascribed to the 
“Thoughts of Mao” were given a very hostile reception by 
the Maoists, and their authors found themselves excluded 
from the political and theoretical life of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic. 

As Lenin wrote, “You cannot have a proper understand- 
ing of any mistake, let alone a political one, unless you dig 
down to its theoretical roots among the basic premises of 
the one who makes it.” 1 This is an essential principle of 
Marxism-Leninism in the investigation of any philosophical 
system, of any ideological error. 

The roots of the theoretical errors of Mao Tse-tung are 
to be sought above all in the absolutisation of the subjective 
factor and a corresponding depreciation of the role of ma- 
terial, economic factors in the development of society. This 
is due to the limited nature of the ideological-theoretical, 
philosophical views underlying Mao’s outlook. Claiming to 
be the author of a “universal philosophy” of general truths, 
Mao misinterprets the experience of the class struggle in 
China. His talk of “production struggle” and scientific ex- 
periment can be discounted, since we find no hint in his 
works of his deductions being even vaguely based on any 
real facts of the development of the economy and the pro- 
ductive forces, and no mention at all of the development of 
science and recent scientific discoveries. 

With their poor grasp of economics and their ignorance 
of the achievements of modern science, it is perhaps only 
natural that the Maoists should stake all their hopes for the 
solution of China’s problems on the subjective factor, under- 
stood as the “thoughts of Mao”. 

While accepting the thesis that “thinking is the reflection 
of being” historically , Maoism completely ignores it in prac- 
tice, on the excuse that “when theory takes hold of the masses 
it becomes a material force”, and that the political su- 
perstructure has a strong reverse influence on being, and the 
economic basis. 

The Maoists maintain that great disasters overtake the 
masses as soon as they depart from the designs of Chairman 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 32, p. 90. 
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ity of any product of thought by the identity of thinking and 
being was indeed one of the most absurd delirious phanta- 
sies of Hegel.” 1 

Yet it is “delirious phantasies” such as this that form the 
underlying methodological principles of Maoist philosophy, 
albeit masked in fine phrases about the role of the subjective 
factor, the “philosophy of revolutionary enthusiasm” and 
so on. 

Thus, absolulisation of the subjective factor and an un- 
flexible one-sided interpretation of the transformation of 
the spiritual into the material, the practice of making “the 
thoughts of Mao” a source of development from which prac- 
tical policy is derived, the deification of Mao Tse-tung and 
the ascribing of magic powers to him and his statements— 
such are the gnoseological, theoretical roots of the idealism 
and eclecticism of Maoism. 


1 F. Engels, Anti-DUhring, Moscow, 1969, p. 57. 
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ECLECTICISM POSING AS DIALECTICS. 

MAO TSE-TUNG’S DISTORTION OF THE BASIC LAW OF DIALECTICS 
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The Chinese philosophical review Chieh-hsiieh yan-chiu 
describes Mao Tse-tung’s “contribution” to materialist dia- 
lectics as follows: “Comrade Mao Tse-tung said that the law 
of the unity and struggle of opposites is the basic law of the 
world. Developing Lenin’s teaching on the essence of dia- 
lectics, Mao Tse-tung proved that the law of the unity and 
struggle of opposites is the basic law of materialist dialectics. 
Mao Tse-tung showed the inner relationship between the 
law of the unity and struggle of opposites and other laws of 
dialectical materialism. By creatively and comprehensively 
revealing the essence of the law of the unity and struggle of 
opposites, Comrade Mao Tse-tung raised the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist doctrine to a new level. This is Comrade Mao Tse-tung’s 
great contribution to Marxist-Leninist philosophy. 1 The 
article goes on to declare the Maoist “dialectics” an inst- 
rument of cognition of the world and of revolutionary 
struggle. 

The Maoist claim that Mao was the first to point to the 
law of the unity and struggle of opposites as the basic law 
of materialist dialectics is completely unfounded. It is well 
known that Lenin repeatedly insisted on this point, as for 
example in the following statement. “In brief, dialectics can 
be defined as the doctrine of the unity of opposites. This em- 
bodies the essence of dialectics, but it requires explanations 
and development.” 2 “The splitting of a single whole and 
the cognition of its contradictory parts. . . is the essence (one 
of the “essentials”, one of the principal, if not the principal 


1 Chieh-hsiieh yan-chiu , 1966, No. 2, pp. 1-2. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 223. 
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practically word for word, of a well-known thesis of 
Lenin's. 1 

In “On the Correct Handling of Contradictions Among 
the People ", published in 1957, Mao Tse-tung gives the fol- 
lowing short exposition of the law of the unity and con- 
flict of opposites. “Marxist philosophy regards the law of 
the unity and conflict of opposites as the basic law of the 
universe. This law operates universally in nature, human 
society and the human mind. The opposite sides of a con- 
tradiction coexist in unity and struggle, and this impels the 
movement and change of things and phenomena. Contradic- 
tions exist everywhere and the fact that they are different 
in character simply depends on the nature of different things 
and phenomena. The unity of opposites is conditioned, tem- 
porary and transient for every concrete thing (phenomenon) 
and hence relative, while the struggle of opposites is abso- 
lute. Lenin spoke very clearly of this law. (Emphasis add- 
ed.— M.A., V.G.) 

None of the above quotations from Mao Tse-tung can be 
said to contradict Marxist theses. But then they are not 
Mao's own original statements but simply the repetition 
m simplified terms of statements from the classics of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, and above all Lenin. This does not, how- 
ever, mean that Mao Tse-tung adopts a Marxist standpoint 
m his understanding of the laws of materialist dialectics in 
general, or the law of the unity and conflict of opposites 
in particular. In explaining them in simple terms he fre- 
quently expresses non-Marxist views. This is not always 
immediately apparent, firstly because they appear in asso- 
ciation with well-known correct theses from the classics of 
Marxism-Leninism, and secondly because they are phrased 
in Marxist language. With regard to the latter, it can be 
saic t at theie the resemblance of the Maoist dialectics to 
Marxism-Leninism ends. 

/M ^ ao s development” of materialist dialectics 
w ich his supporters harp on about, this proves to be noth- 
ing more than a reversion to the naive dialectics of the an- 
cient Chinese, and distortion or outright revision of Mar- 
xist dialectics. We have already mentioned that Mao Tse- 
ung ias a very hazy notion of the spiritual and cultural 

See V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 38, p. 359. 
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values of other countries. This explains his nihilistic attitu- 
de towards them, his vulgarisation of world philosophical 
traditions. 1 Maoist dialectics are a peculiar Chinese brand 
of dialectics, for they are based almost entirely on the na- 
tional philosophical tradition and ignore many of the finest 
achievements of world philosophy. 

If we turn to Chinese philosophy we shall see the idea of 
opposite principles in nature and society running through 
its entire history; moreover, this idea has been defended by 
representatives of various ideological trends. 

There are references to pairs of opposites and their mu- 
tual interpenetration and passing into one another in the 
ancient Taoist treatise Tao Te Ching (The Way of Life). 
These views contain dialectical ideas in embryo form. 
“Transformation of a thing into its opposite is the move- 
ment of the Tao.” “Since there is beauty there is ugliness 
too. Man’s goodness is attended by his wickedness. For is 
and is not come together. Hard and easy create one anoth- 
er; long and short are relative; high and low are compa- 
rative; pitch and sound make harmony; before and after 
are a sequence.” “In order to make a thing yield it is ne- 
cessary to strengthen it. In order to destroy something it 

is necessary to first let it prosper ” A similar view was 

held, fifteen centuries later, by the materialist Chang Tsai, 
who wrote: “Two opposites— the invisible and the visible, 
movement and rest, integration and disintegration, clean 
and dirty— yet in the long run are all one and the same.” 2 

. .As a phenomenon occurs, so its counterpart occurs. The 
other member of the pair must be its opposite. As there is 
opposition, so there is hostility. Hostility inevitably ends in 
reconciliation, and thus the hostility is resolved.” 3 

We find the same idea of pairing things in nature and so- 
ciety in the works of Chang Tsai’s contemporaries, the Cheng 
brothers. Thus, Cheng Hao writes: “The principle inherent 

. * For one thing Mao identifies mechanistic, metaphysical materialism 
with vulgar evolutionism. He paints a completely black picture of 
metaphysical materialism, failing to recognise that it represented a step 
forward in the development of philosophical knowledge, and was at one 
time the ideology of (he progressive bourgeoisie. See Selected Works 
Volume Two, pp. 13-16. 

2 Wang Chuang-shan, Meditations and Questions (in Chinese), Pe- 
king, 1956, p. 12. 

3 Ibid., p. 14 . 
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in things and phenomena consists in that nothing is isolated 
but everything is dual; the pairs are not pre-established but 
occur naturally. ... All things and phenomena without ex- 
ception have the counterpart— the male and female princi- 
ple, good and evil. When the male principle grows the female 
decreases, when the (quantity of) good increases, the (quan- 
tity of) evil decreases— this is the principle.” 1 Chu Hsi, who 
reinterpreted Confucianism and raised it to the level of the 
official doctrine of the feudal-imperial power in China, also 
expressed similar ideas. “East— West, up— down, winter- 
summer, day— night, birth— death, all these are pairs of op- 
posites. The phenomena of nature only exist in pairs.” 2 ^ 
The seventeenth-century philosopher Wang Chuang-shan 
wrote: “The invisible must inevitably become visible, the vis- 
ible contains the invisible, and in the long run it is’ all one 
When something appears, the invisible is here and the visible 
there. . . . And in the long run it is all one. Gathering is gath- 
ering of that which is dispersed, and dispersal is the dispers- 
al of that which is gathered, and it is all one. That which 
is clean can become dirty and that which is dirty always 
contains clean elements, and it is all one. 1 wo opposites are 
used together, creating opposite phenomena. Each essence 
has two manifestations. Thus, water has one essence, but 
turns to ice when it is cold and to steam when it is hot; the 
differences between ice and steam are sufficient to know the 
definite essence of water.” 3 

The theory of two opposite forces, the Yang and the Yin, 
representing the masculine and feminine principles combined 
m the Chi, original matter, remained of great importance in 
Lhinese philosophy right down to modern times. 

One of the major materialist philosophers of ancient China, 
Wang Chung (2/ -104) said: “All things are born of the 
union of the parts of Chi, heaven and earth, just as a child 
is born of the union of the parts of Chi, man and woman.” 4 


fin r& Tsung-hsi, Works of Sages of the Sung and Yuan Periods 
(m Chinese), Vol. I, part 5, Shanghai, 1933, p. 15. 

Peking, U 1958 n p $£* Probletns of Cl ™ese Philosophy (in Chinese), 

Unl,^Jl?iL?!t”^ e ru™’ T™ nt on Chan S Tsai ’ s Inductions for the 
Unenlightened (m Chinese), Peking, 1956, p. 18. 

Philosonhv° vP Philosophy , Voi. I, Part I, Section on Chinese 

hilosophy, Mysl Publishers, Moscow, 1969, pp. 244-45 (in Russian). 
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“The heaven and earth are like unto man and woman.” 1 
Chu Hsi held the same view: “Originally between sky and 
earth there was only Chi, consisting of the soft Yin and the 
hard Yang.” 2 The relationship between the two opposite 
forces expressed in a strict system of mutual engendering 
and supercession of one another was regarded as the uni- 
versal law of existence. Many Chinese philosophers held 
that the correlation of the Yang and the Yin was the basis 
of the mutual engendering and mutual defining of the five 
original elements constituting matter, and with the aid of 
this dualist system sought to explain the cause of movement 
and the process of change and transformation in nature. 
The theory embodied the view that all things and phenom- 
ena were universally related. This view was an essential 
part of Chinese philosophy, and especially materialist trends, 
right down to the 1920s, and it was shared by Sun Yat-sen. 

These cosmological conceptions also had a strong in- 
fluence in shaping Mao’s ideas at the formative stage, and 
this explains why he is so fond of backing up various theo- 
ries with references to the relationship between the sky and 
the earth. Suffice it to recall his expression “The sky will 
not collapse and fish will go on swimming.” 

This also explains why of all the laws of materialist dia- 
lectics it was the law of the unity and conflict of opposites 
that attracted Mao’s attention most. This is the source of 
his famous “theory of duality” advanced in 1957. 

In speaking of materialist dialectics Mao makes frequent 
references to the ancient Chinese philosophers, especially 
Lao Tzu and the heroes of the novel Water Margin. But 
the dialectical ideas developed by the Chinese philosophers 
of the past were schematic and naive, and never found ex- 
pression in a general ontological law. The Chinese philos- 
ophers tend to treat these interpenetrating opposites some- 
what superficially and in isolation. The opposites are es- 
sentially separate from one another in time and space, and 
their transformation into one another is not so much a dia- 
lectical process as a series of outward, superficial changes 
and interchanges. Development is treated as cyclical, the 
alternation of the Yang and Yin, movement and rest, and 


1 Ibid., p. 245. 

2 Ibid., p. 256. 
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pairs of opposites characterised the supercession of the old 
by the new. 

1'he Chinese philosophers did not go beyond a statement 
ol the fact that opposites exist in nature and that they super- 
cede one another. One looks in vain for an explanation 
of the causes or content of the process or for theories of the 
identity of opposites. Hence their failure to explain the 
transformation of things into their opposite. For all his use 
of Marxist terminology and frequent recourse to quotations 
from Lenin, Mao Tse-tung’s understanding of opposites in 
nature has remained basically at the level of naive dialec- 
tics. 

I o begin with, while recognising the conflict of opposites 
Mao does not reveal the true essence of the process His 
speech to a meeting of the Politburo of the CPC Central 
Committee held in Uchang on December 1, 1958, which the 
Maoists are so fond of referring to is worthy of citation in 
this respect. Just as all objects and phenomena in the world 
have duality (this is the essence of the law of the unity of 
opposites), imperialism and all reactionaries also have dual- 
ity— they are both real and paper tigers. History shows that 
before winning power and for a short time after they had 
seized it, slave-owners, feudal landlords, and the bourgeoi- 
sie were active, revolutionary, and progressive classes, rep- 
resenting real tigers. Later, as the slaves, the peasantry and 
the proletariat— classes representing their opposites— grad- 
ually grew and waxed in strength and waged an ever fiercer 
struggle against them, the slave-owners, the feudal 
landlords and the bourgeoisie underwent a reaction: they 
became reactionary, backward classes, became paper tigers 
and in the end were, or shall be, overthrown by the peo- 

“ we , & nore f° r the time being Mao’s use of the term 
real and paper tigers”, it is clear that he does not really go 
beyond a formal acceptance of the law of the unity and 
conflict of opposites and does not reveal the inner mecha- 
nism y w nch it operates. Slave-owners, the feudal landown- 
ers and the bourgeoisie did indeed cease to be the bearers 
of social progress in the course of historical development, 
and were gradually replaced in this role by more progres- 

sH?/th SS f S ‘ t But f tC S ? y < his is to sa y nothing, for to simply 
state the facts of socio-historical development falls short of 
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historical dialectics. The Marxist theoretician— which Mao’s 
supporters would have us believe Mao to be— must reveal 
the dialectic of the process by which one class supercedes 
another, since knowledge of the causes of movement and 
development of antagonistic societies provides the basis for 
constructive activity for the revolutionary transformation of 
the world. 

The concomitance and mutual exclusiveness of opposites 
is determined by their dialectical nature. Opposites are in- 
terpenetrating, so that the slave-owners, the feudal lords 
and the bourgeoisie were pregnant with their opposites — the 
slaves, the peasantry and the proletariat — from the outset. 
The unity of these opposites lies in the fact that they are 
concomitant and mutually exclusive and this unity can only 
be eliminated by destroying its underlying causes— antag- 
onistic society. In other words, this unity is destroyed in 
the course of the class struggle and social revolution. 

Mao Tse-tung treats contradiction as a mechanistic, out- 
ward opposition, as can be seen from the following. “With- 
out life, there would be no death; without death there 
would also be no life. Without ‘above’, there would be no 
‘below’, without ‘below’ there would also be no ‘above’. With- 
out misfortune, there would be no good fortune; without 
good fortune, there would also be no misfortune. Without 
facility, there would be no difficulty; without difficulty, 
there would also be no facility. Without landlords, there 
would be no tenant-peasants; without tenant-peasants, there 
would also be no landlords. Without the bourgeoisie, there 
would be no proletariat; without a proletariat there would 
also be no bourgeoisie. Without imperialist oppression of 
the nations, there would be no colonies or semi-colonies; 
without colonies or semi-colonies, there would also be no 
imperialist oppression of the nations. All opposite elements 
are like this. . ,”. 1 

Even if we ignore the fact that this is practically word 
for word repetition of one of Lao Tzu’s theses, we must 
still note that Mao is treating contradiction as a mechanistic 
contrast between outward opposites. Mao frequently uses 
such terms as “good — evil”, “hot — cold” and so on for these 
opposites, and it must be said that while such propositions 


1 Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works , Volume Two, pp. 43-44. 
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were justified two thousand years ago when the idea of 
contradictions of objective being and human thought was 
first being advanced, in the twentieth century, in the light 
of present-day scientific knowledge, this just is not enough 
Scientific dialectics must reveal the inner contradictions in- 
herent in objects and show the real process of the develop- 
ment of phenomena consisting of two opposites. In other 
words, it must analyse the self-movement of a given phe- 
nomenon. ' p 

The term “good— bad” applied to these opposites by Mao 
is insufficient to give a correct impression of the complex 
contradictory processes by which nature and society devel- 
op. It is not only that these terms cannot be said to have 
a precise, invariable meaning. More important is the fact 
that Mao uses them for the purpose of reinforcing his dis- 
torted interpretation of social processes and covering up his 
policy failures. He declares counter-revolutionary distur- 
bances in the socialist countries to be “good” as serving to 
strengthen the new social system; likewise the death of a 
large number of people in social revolutions, as bringing 
closer the victory of the people; or a new world war, since 
it would, in his opinion, make possible the destruction of cap- 
italism. This kind of “dialectics” has the same relation- 
ship to Marxism-Leninism as alchemy has to chemistry. 

A purely mechanistic unity of obvious contrasts is simply 
a vulgarisation and distortion of scientific dialectics. Nor 
can all obvious opposites be said to represent two sides of 
the same thing, two sides of a single phenomenon or pro- 
cess. ror example, the bourgeoisie (commercial, middle- 
man, bureaucratic) in many developing countries can exist 
without a proletariat, the proletariat can exist without the 
, * , bourgeoisie m socialist society, and the feudal landowner 

can exist without the tenant-farmer. 

En f eIs wrote: “True, so long as we consider things 
reS , t a “ d 1 ,feles j* each one by itself, alongside and 
tionl f adl °ther, wc do not run up against any contradic- 
tions in them. We find certain qualities which are partly 

S’ P t rt ! y di . ff , erent from > and even contradictory 
tribute 1 ° er ’ in ^ as f' men tioned case are dis- 

rnnfr a d- ^ on g. d ! ffei ; en t objects and therefore contain no 
contradiction within. Inside the limits of this sphere of ob- 
servation we can get along on the basis of the usual, meta- 
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physical mode of thought. But the position is quite different 
as soon as we consider things in their motion, their change, 
their life, their reciprocal influence on one another. Then 
we immediately become involved in contradictions .” 1 

Mao Tse-tung understands the interdependence and re- 
ciprocal influence of opposites mechanistically. He writes 
that opposites are transformed into one another, but he 
understands their mutual supercession and interpenetration 
simply as changing places, as when the oppressed peasant, 
for example, takes the place of the landowner when he 
triumphs, and the landowner, after the defeat of his class, 
takes the peasant’s place. According to Mao, the same thing 
happens after the triumph of socialist revolution: “the pro- 
letariat, once the ruled, becomes the ruler, while the bour- 
geoisie, originally the ruler, becomes the ruled, and is trans- 
ferred to the position originally occupied by its opposite. 
This has already taken place in the Soviet Union and will 
take place throughout the world .” 2 

Thus Mao appears to be suggesting that as a result of 
the triumph of the socialist revolution, the exploited (the 
workers) become the exploiters, and the exploiters (the cap- 
italists) become the exploited class (“is transferred to the 
position originally occupied by its opposite”), which is pa- 
tently absurd. 

Mao is reported by the Hungweiping press to have de- 
clared at a meeting that “the oppressors and the oppressed 
are transformed into one another; such is the relationship 
between the bourgeoisie and the landowners on the one hand 
and the workers and peasants on the other”. He thus ex- 
changes gradual, stage-by-stage development for a cycle 
with the repetition of one and the same. One cannot help 
being reminded of the cyclic theory of Chinese naive dia- 
lectics . 3 

Mao Tse-tung understands the transformation of things 
and phenomena into their opposites perfectly literally. In 
actual fact, the picture is far more complicated. Each thing 
or phenomenon represents the sum and unity of opposites, 


1 F. Engels, Dialectics of Nature , Moscow, 1966, pp. 232-53. 

2 Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works, Volume Two, p. 44. 

3 Mao Tse-tung criticises Hegel in his works, and yet Hegel pre- 
sented the problem of opposites and their transformation into one an- 
other far more fully and profoundly than Mao. 
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but one side of the contradiction is always subordinate to 
the other. The following passage from Marx examines this 
point. “Proletariat and wealth are opposites; as such they 
form a single whole. They are both forms of the world of 
private property. The question is what place each occupies 
in the antithesis. It is not sufficient to declare them two 
sides of a single whole. 

“Private property as private property, as wealth, is com- 
pelled to maintain itself, and thereby its opposite, the pro- 
letariat. in existence. That is the positive side of the con- 
tradiction, self-satisfied private property. 

“The proletariat, on the other hand, is compelled as pro- 
letariat to abolish itself and thereby its opposite, the con- 
dition for its existence, what makes it the proletariat, i.e., 
private property. That is the negative side of the contradic- 
tion, its restlessness within its very self, dissolved and self- 
dissolving private property 

“Within this antithesis the private property owner is there- 
fore the conservative side, the proletarian, the destruc- 
tive side. From the former arises the action of preserving the 
antithesis, from the latter, that of annihilating it.” 1 

Unlike Mao Tse-tung, Marx goes beyond a mere recogni- 
tion of the conflict of opposites as the cause of development 
to reveal the mechanism of the conflict. Mao Tse-tung fails 
to grasp the main point, the fact that the conflict of oppo- 
sites inevitably becomes progressively more acute until it 
comes to a head and the result is the solution of the given 
contradiction, its “removal” and the appearance of a new 
one, the old unity of concrete opposites giving way to a 
new unity of different concrete opposites. It is a qualitative 
change that takes place, and not simply a swapping of 
places. The proletariat does not become the bourgeoisie, but 
a qualitative change occurs in the historical role of the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat as opposites. At some point 
the bourgeoisie loses its progressive role to the proletariat. 
This is what makes inevitable the defeat of the bourgeoisie 
and the triumph of the proletariat, the struggle between 
them eventually leading to the disruption of their inner 
links and the annihilation of this particular unity of oppo- 
sites, with capitalism giving way to socialism. 


1 K. Marx, F. Engels, The Holy Family , Moscow, 1956, p. 51. 
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“When the proletariat is victorious, it by no means be- 
comes the absolute side of society, for it is victorious only 
!w abolishing itself and its opposite. Then the proletariat 
disappears as well as the opposite which determines it, pri- 

TS, erases the qualitative differences involved. 
Lenin said that flexibility of concepts where applied sub- 
ectively was tantamount of eclecticism and sophistry. By 
this definition Mao is certainly a sophistAsanexa^le ^ 
his sophistry let us examine his statements that War is 
transformed into peace.... Peace is transformed mo 
w ir ” 2 3 and “War passes into peace and peace passes into 
war! Peace is the opposite of war. If there was no war, how 

could we have the word ‘peace ? ■ , , 

War and peace are certainly opposite concepts, and whe 
one starts the other ceases. But this does not make t 
opposites of the same phenomenon, mutuaHy 
Mao Tse-tung, on the basis of his over-simplified, I hi 
tiiic understanding of these two phenomena as mutually op- 
posed regards them as social opposites expressing the es- 
sence of Social development. According to this logic : the : a - 
ternation of peace and war is an inevitable result of the self- 
development of the contradictory sides of the social organism. 
In actual fact, however, war and peace are not two sides of 
a single phenomenon but two different forms of political rela- 
tions between states. The outbreak of war I s . determined no 
by the development of peace as a form of mter-Btote rela- 
tions but by the contradictions inherent in the nature of c.p 
itaUst society. Mao’s “explanation” of the transition from 
war to peace and vice versa is simply a further demonstra- 
tion of the poverty of his “dialectics . . 

Mao examines the law of the unity and conflict of oppo- 
sites without reference to the relationship between the cat- 
egories of possibility and reality, whereas m fact the so 
lution of any contradiction is clearly inseparable from the 
transformation of the possible into the actual since the so- 
lution of a contradiction and the transformation of possi 
bility into reality are two sides of the same process of de 


2 Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works, Volume two, p. 4o. 

3 From a Hungweiping newspaper. 
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velopment. The existence of possibility is determined by 
the inherent contradictions between objects and phenomena y 
A new world war is a possibility in present-day conditions 
but the existence of this possibility does not necessarily mean 
that it will become a reality. 

The possible only becomes actual as the result of the strug- 
gle and triumph of one opposite over another, and this de- 
pends on the quantitative and qualitative differences be- 
tween the possibilities of the given opposites. Thus, if at 
one time the forces of war had a far greater possibility of 
triumphing than did those of peace, today the position has 
been reversed. The combined strength of the countries of 
the socialist community, the international labour and 
national liberation movements is sufficient to prevent 
the imperialists from resorting to war as a means of 
solving international disputes, and mankind is in a 
position to banish war as a form of international political 
relations. 

Thus, war and peace being two quite different social 
phenomena, Mao s assertion about the inevitable alternation 
of war and peace fails to reveal their true essence. 

The practical activity of the Maoists in the world arena 
during the last decade or so shows that Mao’s exercises with 
the problem of war and peace are patently political in 
character and are called upon to justify the policy of un- 
leashing a new world war. 

Mao Tse-tung evades the question of leaps forward in 
social development, a question that is of great importance. 
Marxist dialectics hold that the development of the con- 
ict of opposites eventually leads to a qualitative change 
m the form of a leap forward. Thus, the struggle between 
the landowners and the peasants, and indeed the whole 
s ruggle between exploited and exploiters leads to a leap 
orward in social development and the replacement of one 
social system with another. The cause of this leap forward 
is to be sought in the inner contradictions, the conflict of 
opposite trends arising in the process of development of a 
social formation such as capitalism. 

Apart from distorting the law of the unity and conflict 
, opposites Mao completely ignores two other fundamental 
aws o dialectics, so that his theory of development is in- 
complete and truncated, for it deals only with the cause 
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of development but fails to examine bow it operates or its 

^Arthe same time Mao declares contradiction the only 

form of relationship between objects and phenomena. 1 
form o ( relations i hagis on thc external aspect of 

tffXtion lumps together all kinds of different relations 
t e SIT roncealihe the real contradictions that determine 

and development of an object 
tlie inn > hardlv surprising, therefore, that Mao 

SjflnETbE "J el^dLui of the problem of 

the contradictions between a stone and a chicken, and be- 

BK-fifSiBWKWS 

o cowre^tf at le J) in common, other, differing m 4o- 
leThUe other, may be entire y absent in on of 
fhem If we consider two such extremely different th ngs- 
e r a mlteorite and a man-in separation, we get very 
little out of it, at most that heaviness and other general prop- 

ert iSt^ - ai coi ? tradic 0 s 

fn^ various phenomena formally. Mao regards dia ectrc, 
as R the sum of examples often chosen at random. In a speech 
at a meeting in 1958 he declared: “Limited things pass int 
boundles things, and boundless things pass into things wffh 
& - The dialectics of ancient times passed into medieval 
metaphysics, and medieval metaphysics passed into the 
dialectiS of modern times. The world s also m a process 
of transition and is not eternal. Capitalism passes into so- 
cialism and socialism passes into communism. Communist 
society too will be in a process of transition, and will have 
ts beginning and an end, and will certainly be divided 
into sfages or a new name will be invented for it; it will 


1 Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works, Volume Two, p. 47. 

2 F. Engels, Dialectics of Nature, pp. 232-33. 
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not remain static and unrh'ino'irm* . . . 

will be only quantity and not quality Ts 3 contra/yl ^ % re 
lectics. There is nothin? in the world h»t to dla - 

velops and perishes. The ape be l ,s born - 

PCared, but eventually the whole „f i - a | K P e0 P lc ap. 
It will tun, into somethin? else and the ", 1"£ P«i& 

|[ er exist. The earth is bouUtenluaily '»»- 

is already much cooler than if ,*,-,0 • Parish. Ih c sun 
every two million years an ce A J", anC,ent times - Once 
comes living things will perish en masse^'" 8 ’! ^ Whcn jt 
mg all this in order to remove the <W?,f V ' 301 mentl0n - 

an d enable us to think more freel/” ' S f '° m ° Ur thlnkin ? 

" l “* *«- 

is treated simply as a clnncre nf n j ” e tb,n *» , Into an °ther 
ment is underwood not ^fh^L^Ton 

new, but simply as renetitinn Hr S L ? , , o!d b y th e 

as a circular or regreSve Zve wba ‘ has already been, 
are no grounds for assuming Jl u Consequently, there 
Tse-tung has “shown the ^nner T' * tS C,a,m ’ that Mao 
the unity and conflirJ Hr -a mk betw een the law of 

lectical materialism”. In S°Mao fai°[ her ,3WS ,° f dia ' 
essence of the law of the tran , to £ ra ?P the true 

into qualitative changes qr >r] • ° < l uan titative changes 

tion of a negation wh ^ Ig T? the ,aw of the nega- 
development. g Whldl reveals the general direction of 

its^ervda q v C a n nd eve^ PhiHstine 0 ^" 1 ! ° c Con . tradictio ™ to 
law of dialectics in a vulgar nrit v C ’ treat,n S the basic 
following statement, reported K* V H “ in the 
The son becomes the father rtJf P un S wei Ping press, 
woman becomes man and mq ’ i C ^ atber becomes a son, 
a direct change is impossihb^ b bec< ? mes woman. Naturally 
and daughters are born anrt - bere : b . u .t after marriage sons 
Such theoretical IZZZ !? not th,s a transition?” 
forward in the study of the r ° T* take US a sin # le st ep 
exist in nature and Society £?, mp ^ x . interrelationships that 
collection of truisms Take^b } e , d,aI . ec t |C is turned into a 
Pie- “We must learn to P ? ssa S e for exam- 

and not only see the front sir?^? / , '. Slded v,ew of questions, 
also their reverse side. In «• f • nn . gs and phenomena but 
produce good results and c,rcums tances bad may 

and good may produce had results 
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Lao Tzu said over two thousand years ago: ‘Happiness 
abides in misfortune, and misfortune abides in happi- 

i >»4 

ness. 1 

There is nothing new in what Mao says here, for it has 
been known to the Chinese peasants for centuries and found 
expression in all kinds of proverbs and sayings. For exam- 
ple, after a series of unsuccessful attempts, Chinese peasants 
find the most rational way of planting rice. Naturally, the 
peasants can say that bad (failure) has led to a good result, 
thereby expressing their understanding of the various stages 
of the labour process. But Mao Tse-tung would have us 
regard this as a great achievement of dialectical thought. 

Underlying Mao’s vulgarisation of dialectical materialism 
is a basic misunderstanding of the relationship between 
philosophy and practical activity in production and the rev- 
olutionary struggle, a misinterpretation of the role of phi- 
losophy as a form of social consciousness. Thus, we find in 
a philosophical journal: “The workers and peasants have a 
rich practical experience. They are spontaneous materialists. 
Working, they do not doubt the objective existence of ma- 
chines, buildings, soil, agricultural implements, and they 
are also spontaneous dialecticians for they observe the rela- 
tionship between various stages of production and the suc- 
cession of the various seasons of agricultural work. At the 
present time we find that when the workers and peasants 
read articles written by professional philosophers they can- 
not understand them, but they have no difficulty in under- 
standing the philosophical works of Chairman Mao.” 2 

While accepting the conflict of opposites, Mao fails to 
understand that the process of development of a contradic- 
tion is itself contradictory, for not only is each of the two 
sides of a contradiction opposed to the other, but itself 
contains contradictory sides, so that there is no such thing 
as “pure” opposition. Thus, if we take the capitalist class, 
it is easy to distinguish differences and contradictions be- 
tween the big capitalists and the small capitalists, between 
the various bourgeois parties, etc. There are also contradic- 
tions within the capitalist camp in general, as between the 
ruling circles of the USA and France to take a current exam- 

1 From “On the Correct Handling of Contradictions Among the Peo- 
ple”, p. 43. 

2 Chieh-hsueh yan-chxu, 1968, No. 7, p. 1. 
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pie. This, as Lenin pointed out, is an 
factor. It means that at a certain stare of thl fc. ,n, P° rtant 
f 1 * ' interests of the proletariat c'jJdS 
ra.nor) .ssues with the interests of some of tfc,?” 
t also means that in certain circumstances t),/- ? pitabsts - 
the countries of the socialist com mu ,£ '1^ f ? ts of 
number of issues with the interests of \he ^ 01ncide °n a 
some bourgeois country In such ri> ? ru m £ Clrc les of 
sisted that it was ne^a^tot'aTJ!^' ,H" 
tion of opposites. This exolai™ ^ mion • a combina- 
stniggle of the European P ^ ^commTS g ***** 

creation of anti-monopoly unions ^nd ,d Pa S f ° r tlle 

^ the a„,i.Hi„er SM? 13? SrgSLr?lSB 

There is no room for such “union” anrt “ • 

of opposites in Mao’s version of f ^ i d f , combl .nation” 
conflict of opposites The Mw f C a '^ dle und y and 
Of failins commit the serious' error 

unable to understands? J%Zl? V"-'? and are 
Significant in this respect is the M *°f S °- C ! al deveIo Pment. 
ses contained in the Proream m? ^ ?i* St £ nticism of the the- 
the Soviet Union concern;™?}, °/ the . Communist Party of 
tatorship of the proletaS ^ f Ae transf onnation of the dic- 
The Maoists stress the* coer”' 1 ° r Sta * : . e the whole people. 

of the proletariat and insist 'thaf It' ‘£° n ° f the di , ctatorshi P 
the period of the trrncitm r at 4 1S . nec essary throughout 
They treat the dicteSb nfT S0C f ism to 
constant and static- they do r! proIe ‘ ar,at as something 
?ocial phenomenon! a L^ n °f that * is a complex 

influence and conflict makes^ it a 0pposites >. w hose reciprocal 
of flux and change Lenfn emllf ^ ro ^ es *’ m a constant state 

of the proletariat meS a nfc ,SC ? that “ the d ^tatorship 

bloodless, violent and peaceful stru ggle— i bloody and 

cational and administrative ’ “V ltai T and economic, edu- 

tions of the old society” 1 The ‘j? amst tbe forces and tradi- 
viewed as a re7 7 roc JJ ^ dlcta .t°«Hip of the proletariat, 

of development and passes i ^ xbausted at some stage 
people. na passes in *° a state of the whole 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 44 . 
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The Theory of Balance in Lieu of Materialist 
Dialectics 

We have already seen how eclecticism is an essential fea- 
ture of Mao Tsc-tung’s philosophical views. This is equally 
the case with his method of cognising the phenomena of 
nature and society, which combines naive dialectics with a 
curious version of the theory of balance. 

In Marxist dialectics inherent contradictions underlie all 
processes of development. According to the theory of bal- 
ance, however, it is outward external factors that determine 
development, and rest, balance and absence of movement are 
regarded as the normal state of all existing things and phe- 
nomena. One of the authors of this theory, N. Bukharin, held 
that a phenomenon ceased to be in a state of balance or rest 
(which is the same thing) following a change in one of the 
opposed forces. As to how this change comes about, let us 
turn to Bukharin himself. “It is perfectly clear that the inner 
structure of a system (inner balance) must change according 
to the relationship that exists between the system and the 
environment. The relationship between the system and envi- 
ronment is the decisive factor, for all states of the system 
(decline, development, stagnation) are determined by this 
relationship.” 1 In other words, the theory of balance regards 
opposed principles within society (the system) as two simple 
mechanical forces, opposed to one another outwardly and in 
a state of balance, which can only be destroyed by the inter- 
ference of outside forces. The process of development accord- 
ing to Bukharin is one of balance, followed by the upsetting 
of balance, followed again by balance. 

The theory of balance bears an outward resemblance to 
dialectics in that it also regards the question of opposites as 
a question of the struggle between them. But while material- 
ist dialectics deal with internal contradictions that are con- 
comitant and mutually exclusive and their correlation and 
interpenetration, their contradictions, the mechanistic theory 
of balance is dealing with the antagonism of mechanically 
contiguous opposed forces in a state of balance. And balance 
cannot be a source of development without the interference 
of outside forces. 

1 N. Bukharin, Theory of Historical Materialism , Moscow, 1925, p. 82 

(in Russian). 
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In “On Practice”, Mao Tse-tung gives an essentially false 
definition of the concept “balance-imbalance”. “The move- 
ment ol all things assumes two forms: the form of relative 
rest and the form of conspicuous change. Both forms of move- 
ment are caused by the struggle of the two contradictory 
factors contained in a thing itself. When the movement of a 
thing assumes the first form, it only undergoes a quantitative 
but not a qualitative change and consequently appears in a 
state of seeming rest. When the movement of things assumes 
the second form, it has already reached a certain culminating 
point of the quantitative change of the first form, caused the 
dissolution of the entity , produced a qualitative change, and 
consequently appears as conspicuous change. Such unity, 
solidarity, amalgamation, harmony, balance, stalemate, dead- 
lock, rest, stability, equilibrium, coagulation, attraction, as 
we see in daily life, are all the appearances of things in the 
state of quantitative change. On the other hand, the disso- 
lution of the entity, the breakdown of such solidarity, amal- 
gamation, harmony, balance, stalemate, deadlock, rest, sta- 
bility, equilibrium, coagulation and attraction, and the 
change into their opposite states, are all the appearances of 
things in the state of qualitative change during the trans- 
formation of one process into another.” 1 

It is perfectly true that any phenomenon can assume the 
form of relative rest and the form of conspicuous change. 
But Mao is wrong in regarding the two forms as consecutive, 
when in fact they are simultaneous. Mao thus does violence 
to materialist dialectics when he speaks of dissolution of the 
entity taking place only when the movement of a thing as- 
sumes the form of conspicuous change at the point of the break- 
down of balance. No matter what form it assumes, a thing 
always contains opposites. Harmony exists together with 
disharmony, equilibrium with disequilibrium, attraction with 
repulsion and so on. Like the ancient Chinese dialecticians, 
Mao recognises the existence of opposed principles and the 
conflict between them, but regards them as being separate 
from one another in time and space. 

Admitting that “dissolution of the entity” occurs only in 
the case of conspicuous change, at the stage of qualitative 


1 Mao I se-tung, Selected Works , Volume Two, p. 48 (emphasis 
added. — M.A., V.G.). 
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change, Mao denies its occurrence in the state of relative 
rest, i.c., in quantitative change. According to Mao Tse-tung, 
things in a state of relative rest are, as it were, in a state of 
balance, which is regarded as their normal state. 

In 1957 Mao Tse-tung “developed” his theory of balance 
as follows: “An economic plan is drawn up in this country 
every year and a correct balance is established between 
accumulation and consumption, in order to achieve a balance 
between production and requirements. This balance is a tem- 
porary and relative unity of opposites. By the end of the year 
this balance is on the whole dissolved by the struggle of 
opposites, the entity changes and balance becomes imbal- 
ance, the unity ceases to be and the next year a new balance 
and unity must be achieved. This is the advantage of our 
planned economy. In fact this balance and unity is partly 
disrupted every month, and this makes partial adjustment 
necessary. Sometimes it happens that subjective adjustment 
does not correspond to objective reality, so that contradic- 
tions arise and the balance is upset. This is called making a 
mistake. Contradictions are constantly cropping up and con- 
tinually being resolved, and this is the dialectical law of the 
development of things and phenomena.” 1 

Here Mao is identifying the appearance of contradictions 
with the disruption of balance and substituting mistakes for 
contradictions as the source of development, thereby making 
balance and the absence of contradictions the normal state 
of things, and the disruption of balance and the presence 
of contradictions an abnormal state. Mao attributes a general 
philosophical character to his ideas on balance and imbalance 
and uses them to justify his own subjective practical policies. 

If in “On Contradiction” dialectical contradictions are 
regarded as a conspicuous contrast between two far-removed 
opposites, twenty years later Mao implies that they are 
anomalies. 

The adepts of Maoism openly propagate their leader's 
theory of balance. In a recent philosophy manual we find the 
following: “The theory of passive balance is essentially a 
manifestation of the stability of the world. It regards balance 
as absolute and rejects the idea that imbalance is an inner 


1 Mao Tse-tung, “On the Correct Handling of Contradictions Among 
the People” (emphasis added. — M.A., V.G.). 
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necessity, inherent in the movement of things, a necessary 
stage in the development of things. The authors regard every 
imbalance as an abnormal phenomenon and reject the law 
of development 'balance — imbalance — balance’.” We need 
not trouble ourselves with the fact that the authors speak 
of absolute and relative balance: the main thing is that they 
declare the thesis of the theory of balance, “balance — im- 
balance — balance”, the formula of development, thereby 
opposing the theory of balance from the standpoint of . . . 
the theory of balance. 

It is known that Mao himself has criticised the theory of 
balance. But this criticism was not the outcome of any 
serious theoretical reflection. His critical statements were 
clearly inserted in “On Contradiction” after he had taken note 
of the works of Soviet authors analysing this theory. Thus, 
in the same article we find Mao criticising the theory yet 
at the same time developing ideas in accordance with it. 
This is no doubt to be explained by the apparent resemblance 
the theory of balance bears to Chinese naive dialectics, to 
which, as we have seen, Mao subscribes. In naive dialectics 
outward, isolated forces are contrasted, while in the theory 
of balance it is a question of the antagonism of opposite 
forces. But in both cases interpenetration and transition into 
one another are regarded purely mechanically. 

The theory of balance in lieu of the inner process of the 
emergence, development and solution of a dialectical contra- 
diction makes conflict the only means of resolving the anta- 
gonism of opposed forces. 

Presenting the dialectical contradiction as a mechanical 
balance or antagonism between two opposed forces that can 
only be destroyed by the interference of some outside factor, 
the theory of balance can and does serve as the theoretical 
basis for the ultra-revolutionary, bellicose political ha- 
rangues of the Maoists. Suffice it to recall Mao Tse-tung’s ap- 
proach to the relationship between the two world socio-eco- 
nomic systems, which totally fails to take into account the 
complexity of interaction between these two concrete-histor- 
ical opposites, and thus leads him to conclude that it can 
only be solved by means of war. 

We find the same position if we turn to the question of 
contradictions within the capitalist countries. According 
to Mao and some of his supporters, the balance and the de- 


struction of that balance in certain countries can only be 
achieved by the interference of outside forces. Hence the 
insistence on exporting revolution. 

Mao is essentially ascribing the major role to external 
factors and conditions, regarding them as the means of solv- 
ing a conflict, of solving the antagonism between opposed 
forces. Although he speaks of the struggle of opposites as the 
cause of development, he does not go beyond a plain admission 
of this, and is unable to reveal the mechanism of the conflict, 
and see the process of development as a process of ripening, 
exacerbation, and resolution — “dismissal” — of contradictions. 

Basically, the Maoists use the theory of balance as a meth- 
odological basis for such phenomena as the “cultural revolu- 
tion”. It serves as an external factor helping the solution of 
inner contradictions within the Party. As Chou En-lai, speak- 
ing in Wuhan in 1967, declared: “Without disorder, there 
is no order. Without breaking up the old there is no creating 
the new. Where disorders have reached the culminative point, 
such disorders have actually disserved the enemy and inured 
the masses, thereby enabling problems to be completely 
resolved.” 


Antagonism in Lieu of Contradiction 

By making an absolute of the antagonism between two op- 
posed forces, Mao Tse-tung is inevitably led to a misconcep- 
tion of the essence and historical role of antagonistic and 
non-antagonistic contradictions. It is common knowledge that 
social antagonisms are an important feature of societies based 
on exploitation. Antagonistic contradictions involve the 
incompatibility of the basic interests of hostile classes, and 
their solution is impossible without the abolition of the old 
social order by means of class struggle and social revolution. 
A typical example of an antagonistic contradiction in our 
own day and age is the contradiction between the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat. 

The classics of Marxism-Leninism pointed out the transient 
nature of antagonistic contradictions. Thus, Marx wrote: “The 
bourgeois relations of production are the last antagonistic 

form of the social process of production ” A and Lenin 

emphasised that an antagonism is a special kind of contra- 

1 K. Marx, F. Engels, Selected Works. In three volumes, Vol. 1, p. 504. 
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diction, that “antagonism and contradiction arc by no means 
one and the same thing. When socialism comes, the former 
will disappear but the latter will remain.” 1 Contradictions in 
socialist society are non-antagonistic, since private property 
has been abolished along with the exploitation of man by 
man, and there no longer exist fundamental differences be- 
tween the classes. 

Mao Tse-tung expressed the above ideas in “On Contradic- 
tion , where he admitted that contradictions are not univer- 
sally antagonistic, that antagonistic and non-antagonistic 
contradictions exist side by side in a relationship of mutual 
transition into one another, and that, being different in char- 
acter, they require a different approach to their solution, 
this was all stated in the most general terms and there 
was nothing new in these reflections, nothing that could not 
be found in Soviet philosophy manuals. 

In later works, Mao departs from this Marxist view, and 
treats the identity of the opposites of an antagonistic’ con- 
tradiction and their mutual transition and interpenetra- 
tion as the transition of antagonistic contradictions into 
non-antagonistic contradictions and vice-versa, and the con- 
flict of contradictory aspects of a non-antagonistic contradic- 
ti°n as the antagonism of two opposed forces. 

Thus, m ‘On the Correct Handling of Contradictions 
Among the People Mao revises the Marxist doctrine concern- 
mg types of social contradictions. He replaces the concept 
ot antagonistic and non-antagonistic contradictions” with 
concepts of contradictions between ourselves and the enemy 
and contradictions among the people”. We are not dealing 
simply with a more precise definition or an innovation. The 
point is that Mao is treating the contradictions between the 
workers and peasants, on the one hand, and the national 
hourgemsie, on the other, as contradictions among the peo- 
P e. us, ao writes: The contradictions between ourselves 
and our enemies are antagonistic ones. Within the ranks of 
ie peop e, conti adictions among the working people are 
non an agonistic, whereas contradictions between the exploi- 
ers an exploited classes have a non-antagonistic aspect as 
Jf," 5 "' 1 antagonistic one . ... In our country, the contradic- 
)e ween ie working class and the national bourgeoisie is 


1 Lenin Miscellany XI, p. 357 (in Russian). 
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a contradiction among the people. 7 he class struggle between 
the workmg class and the national bourgeoisie in general is a 
part of the class struggle among the people , because of the 
dual character of the national bourgeoisie in this country.” 1 

The assertion that the contradiction between the working 
class and the bourgeoisie is non-antagonistic is a Right-op- 
portunist, revisionist proposition, and the fact that Mao adds 
that these contradictions have their antagonistic side as well 
does not alter the matter in the slightest. In fact, the basic 
interests of the working class and the bourgeoisie are incom- 
patible, since the building of socialism is by no means in the 
interests of the latter, which is proved by the whole history 
of the Chinese People’s Republic. Mao replaces the question 
of class relations with the question of political blocs and 
alliances with the class that is fundamentally hostile to the 
working class, the bourgeoisie. Although such agreements 
are not to be excluded at certain stages, it is fundamentally 
wrong to deduce from this that the contradiction between 
the working class and the bourgeoisie is not antagonistic. 
The contradiction between the working class and the bour- 
geoisie can only be resolved by the elimination of the latter, 
although, admittedly, in the conditions of socialist con- 
struction and the dictatorship of the proletariat the contra- 
diction does not necessarily have to be solved by a leap for- 
ward, by an explosion — viz., the liquidation of the kulaks 
as a class in the Soviet Union. It must be said, however, that 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and its leaders 
never regarded the contradiction between the proletariat and 
the kulaks as non-antagonistic. 

But perhaps Mao Tse-tung’s idea that the contradiction 
between the proletariat and the big bourgeoisie is a contra- 
diction among the people testifies to his creative, original 
approach to the complex manifold phenomena of reality, to 
an urge to draw the widest sections of the population of 
China into the building of the new society? Perhaps it is a 
proof of his creative solution of theoretical problems and his 
contribution to Marxist philosophy? This is what Maoist 
propaganda would have us believe. 2 * 


1 Mao Tse-tung, “On the Correct Handling of Contradictions Among 
the People” (emphasis added. — M.A., V.G.). 

2 In a speech to the Ninth Congress of the CPC Lin Piao referred 

to “On the Correct Handling of Contradictions Among the People” as “a 
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It is a well-known fact that it was Lenin who first pro- 
duced the correct scientific solution to the question of the 
methods of solving different kinds of contradictions after 
the triumph of socialist revolution. On the basis of a dialec- 
tical understanding of contradictions, Lenin insisted on the 
need to reveal the possible inner link even between antagonis- 
tic opposites at certain stages of development of this or 
that process. Realising that intensification of the class strug- 
gle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie was inevit- 
able in the period of transition from capitalism to socialism, 
Lenin nevertheless held that it was possible to make use of 
the method of state capitalism controlled by the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, and, under the New Economic Policy, to 
make use of the bourgeoisie to raise and develop the country’s 
productive forces as long as it was completely subject to 
state laws, and at the same time was being restricted and 
gradually ousted. Lenin never ceased to regard the contra- 
diction between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie as an 
antagonistic contradiction. 

: Mao Tse-tung’s assertion that the contradiction between 

the proletariat and the bourgeoisie is a contradiction among 
the people is at variance with his own earlier statement (at the 
Second Plenary Meeting of the CPC Central Committee, 

; seventh convocation, in 1949), where he said that the main 

contradiction in China after the proletariat had seized power 
throughout the country would be the contradiction between 
the working class and the bourgeoisie. 

; The presence in Maoist “dialectics” of mutually exclusive 

propositions is determined by their social function. Mao 
makes philosophy as a whole an instrument of politics in the 
very worst meaning of the word. He adopts a completely 
utilitarian approach to philosophy, and is only interested in 


great work”. “In this work . . . Chairman Mao Tse-tung gives an exhaus- 
tive treatment of the doctrine of contradictions, the classes and the class 
struggle in the conditions of the dictatorship of the proletariat, the doc- 
trine of the existence in socialist society of two types of contradictions 
that are different in character — contradictions between ourselves and our 
enemies and contradictions among the people, and a great theory of the 
continuation of the revolution during the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
This great work, like a bright beacon, has lighted the road of socialist 
revolution and socialist construction in our country, and at the same 
time has laid the theoretical foundations for the present Great Proleta- 
rian Cultural Revolution.” 
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it in as far as it can be made to serve his great-power am- 

l>1 Appiied to dialectics, a utilitarian, pragmatic approach 
really means using it to justify any political actions at all. 

In this case dialectics must be provided with a collection 
of theses capable of being used for such ends, irrespective 
of whether they agree with one another or not. W e can in 
deed observe this in the Maoist “dialectics’^ Mao Tse-tung 
appears to be t,uite undisturbed by the fact that thu .approach 
to dialectics frequently entails insoluble contradictions An 
entirely different approach to similar phenomena and delib- 
erate departure from previously declared principles deprives 
dia ectics of every semblance of scientific content and 
genuine practical value. In fact dialectics cease to be <ta- 
lectics altogether. But this apparently suits Mao perfectly, for 
he only needs “dialectics” that will justify the particular 
strategy and tactics he happens to have chosen at a given 

tlT The social function of Maoist “dialectics” is pretty clear 
from Mao Tse-tung’s interpretation of the concept or the 
people”. Thus, he writes: “At this stage of building socialism, 
all classes, strata and social groups that approve, suppor 
and work for the cause of socialist construction belong to 
the category of the people, while those social forces and 
groups that resist the socialist revolution and are hostile to 
"and try to wreck socialist construction are enemies ot t 
people” 1 2 3 - “. ■ .democracy is established among the people 
and P united by the working class, all those with civil rights 
especially the peasants, establish a dlctators ^ ip , 
reactionary classes, reactionaries and elements that resist 
the socialist revolution and oppose socialist construction . 
At first sight this might appear to be a 
Marxist definition of the concept of pe°P • c P \ 
is all those who support socialism and help build it, \\hile 


1 It is interesting to note how in his speech to the Ninth Congress of 
t i pp/-. t •_ Pi a o praised Mao’s thesis that the contradiction between 

day China, and, in practically the same breath, the thesis that this is one 

of the contradictions among the people (. .)• P Amonc 

^ Mao Tse-tung, “On the Correct Handling of Contradictions Among 

the People”, p. 4. 

3 Ibid., p. 7. 
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those who resist the socialist transformation of society are 
classed as enemies of the people. But in fact, as we shall 

^ Principe” , ' rm is Subj ' c,ivc and *"»"* 

In Marxist sociology the concept of “the people” is based 
above all on the decisive role of material production in the 
development of society and the economic position of the 
various classes, strata and groups in a particular system of 
social production, since it is this that determines to what 
extent this or that class, strata or group is objectively inter- 
ested m and capable of fulfilling the concrete tasks of social 
development that a given society faces. According to Mao’s 
definition, however any social group, even an exploiter group 
(in this case, the big bourgeoisie) has only to declare its 
willingness to co-operate in the building of socialism, and 
participate formally, to automatically qualify for inclusion 
in the people . 

In the period of transition from capitalism to socialism 
the concept of the people” may certainly include petty and 
middle bourgeoisie, rural and urban, but there is absolutely 
no justification under any circumstances for extending the 
concept to include the powerful capitalists. According to 
Mao s definition, namely “all people with civil rights” such 
people as the former Vice-President of Kuomintang China 
the inveterate reactionary Li Tsung-jen, the economic dic- 
tator of Macao, Ho Ying, a member of the People’s Political 
Consultative Committee of China, and a host of other such 
figures qualify for inclusion in “the people”. 

Mao’s definition of the class enemies of the proletariat 
is also un-Marxist. By making the main criterion the atti- 
tude to the policy of the present Chinese leadership, replac- 
ing the correct Marxist expression “class enemies” with the 
formula “enemies of the people”, the Maoists deprive the 
term of its correct sociological meaning and treat it as a 
political phenomenon which may or may not be connected 
with adherence to the exploiter classes— and indeed devel- 
opments in China over the last few years show that it is 
not. Instead, a person s class adherence is derived from his 
political views, and it is not representatives of the exploiter 
classes who are treated as “enemies of the people” but all 
those who “resist the socialist revolution and are hostile to 
socialist construction (read: do not approve of the Mao 
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group’s distortion of the principles of socialist construction) 
and try to wreck it” (read: struggle against the Mao group). 

This approach makes it possible to declare any person an 
enemy if he expresses dissatisfaction or disagreement with 
the methods of socialist construction, irrespective of his social 
origins and social position or the reasons for his dissatisfac- 
tion. He has only to express his disagreement with the polit- 
ical decisions of the Mao group to automatically become “an 
enemy of the people”. 

It is thus not surprising that in China today it is not the 
capitalists but the communist internationalists who are de- 
clared “enemies of the people”. 

Thus, in the view of Mao Tse-tung, present-day Chinese 
society is divided into “we“ and “the enemies”, that is him- 
self and his supporters and those who think differently, those 
who disagree with his theory and practice. In the newspaper 
Chung-kuo ching-yan pao for June 23, 1966, we find the 
following statement: “Whoever opposes the ideas of Mao 
Tse-tung is a counter-revolutionary.” Mao Tse-tung and his 
supporters apply the term “enemy of the people as an 
excuse for all kinds of reprisals against their ideological op- 
ponents, even when the latter have never belonged to the 
exploiter classes and have given years of faithful service to 
the Chinese people and the Chinese revolution. 

The “cultural revolution” brought into stark relief the anti- 
Marxist essence of the Maoist interpretations of the concepts 
of “the people” and “enemies of the people”. The Mao group 
claims that the aim of this “revolution” has been to prevent 
a return to the bourgeois system, that they have been waging 
a struggle against “enemies of the people ’ (the word enemy 
having been enriched with such synonyms as “swine”, 
“members of the black gang”, “insects”, etc.), and against 
“agents of the bourgeoisie that have crawled into the Party”, 
“against those who are in power and follow the capitalist 
path”. 

Naturally the presence of bourgeois turncoats and even 
class enemies in the Party is not to be excluded, and it is 
essential to wage a resolute struggle against them. But the 
struggle must be waged against real agents of the bourgeoisie 
and not imaginary ones. During the “cultural revolution in 
China, however, it was thousands upon thousands of Com- 
munists who were declared by the Maoists to be enemies 
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trying to wreck the building of socialism, whereas th* 
resentatives of the bourgeoisie were safe from ill v ,C| ’' 
. This "definition” of class enemies is based on a sS ^' 
interpretation of the essence of antagonistic an/ n ? J / IVe 
omstic contradictions under socialism that has nothin/atall 
to do with Marxism-Leninism. Thus, Mao writes “ tt 

u C T rad ! Ction ( ant fg°nistic contradictions- 

U.G.) involves drawing a clear line between ™ , 

and our enemies, while the second tvpe of contradiction f ^ 
antagonistic contradictions.— M.A., U.G ) involvcl J D ° n ' 
a clear line between truth and falsehood. NaturallT'Z 
question of the relations between ourselves and our eneJt 
is at the same time, to some extent a question of /r„/T 
falsehood. Thus, for example, the q u'Z?°f lot\X 
and who is wrong— we, or such internal and external refr 

S f -° rCe , S 35 lm P eriaIis ni, feudalism and bureaucratic 
capital— is also a question of truth and falsehood h..t a 
belongs to an essentially different type of question of tr /i! 
and falsehood than those among the people.”^ ^ 

1 he classification of contradictions is thus deprived of ot, 
jective content since what do the concepts of truth ™d f l ^ 
hood include? And. even more important who decides wf; 
is true and what is false? Apparently this is deriSk £ * 
ever wields real power in the Party and Wh °' 

ment. so that nafurally the 

his opponents are always in the wrong. 7 Ma °’ 3nd 

Mao Tse-tung turned to Marxism-Leninism in the twen 

of restoring ^. C01 ? sidered k to be the best available means 
nLXi f ff Ch w a s S reatn ess. In the thirties and forties he 
theCPC Suffir M > r f St phraseolo ST to establish his rule in 

a„IX C S who C h“d d ,L° S ‘ r rt a ? ainst amfude" 

ists”) In thp fiff , ie . m / read) communist international- 
- e fi ? ,es and SIxt 'es, Mao needed to refer to Marx- 

i ! sma e „d eS ti n e ^ of ^rxTsm-W 

his insecure position wiAtathe P^and^h’ *° St [ Cngtben , 
justify his efforts to disrupt the socialist communHy and^ 


‘He People"^) '^(em p l^as i s^ad d ed— ° ^ Con ‘'‘adictions Among 
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international communist, workers’ and national liberation 
movements. 

In the first years after the triumph of the people’s revolu- 
tion in China, when the Mao group did not yet dare to em- 
bark upon overt revision of the principles of socialist con- 
struction and break openly with the world socialist system 
and the international communist movement, when they were 
forced to adhere to the policy of peaceful coexistence con- 
ducted by the Soviet Union, the Maoists still continued to 
speak of the existence of non-antagonistic contradictions. 
But as soon as they had altered course and set out on an en- 
tirely different path in home and foreign policy, aspiring to 
hegemony in the world socialist system and the international 
communist, workers’ and national liberation movements, they 
began to speak almost exclusively of antagonistic con- 
tradictions, thereby attempting to justify the need to “break 
free” of Marxism-Leninism both at home and abroad. This 
was the purpose of the broad debate on the law of the 
unity and conflict of opposites that was launched in China 
in 1964. In order to make their views appear Marxist, they 
made use of Lenin’s authority, quoting ad infinitum his 
famous idea of “the splitting of a single whole”, but inter- 
preting it in their own way. 

Officially the debate centred around the theory of Yang 
Hsien-chen. In actual fact, however, what was involved was 
a struggle to replace materialist dialectics in favour of Mao- 
ist “dialectics”. The debate was begun on Mao’s initiative 
and conducted under his auspices, so that although he did not 
directly express an opinion himself, the views expressed in 
Hungchih and Jen-min jih-pao can be safely assumed to 
represent Mao’s own attitude. 1 

During the debate, the law of the unity and conflict of 
opposites was formulated as “the unity of two principles 
and the dissolution of the entity”, with the Maoists placing 
the stress on the latter to the total exclusion of the unity of 
conflicting opposites. The debate revealed Mao’s distorted 
understanding of the Marxist-Leninist teaching of the core 
of dialectics as soon as the subject of the trends of social 
development and the major problems of our time — the factors 
underlying the development of socialism and the world 


1 This was admitted in a January 1967 number of Jen-min jih-pao 
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communist movement — were broached. The Maoists com- 
pletely distorted the meaning of Lenin’s statement concerning 
the splitting of a single whole. Following Mao’s example, the 
“orthodox” philosophers blithely apply the formula “dissolu- 
tion of the entity” to all phenomena quite indiscriminately, 
without drawing any distinction at all between capitalist and 
socialist society. 

The Maoists take the concrete historical situation where 
“the dissolution of the entity” manifests itself in the form of 
a rift in exploiter society and its division into classes hostile 
to one another, and apply it dogmatically to socialism, the 
world socialist system and the Communist Party and Marxist- 
Leninist theory. 

An article inspired by Mao himself that appeared in the 
journal Hungchih in 1964 contained the following statement. 
“The international labour movement, like all things and 
phenomena in the world, also divides.” The same applies to 
Marxism: “A revolutionary, scientific doctrine, automatically 
engenders its opposite in the course of its development, en- 
genders, that is, a counter-revolutionary, unscientific doc- 
trine.” 1 The article stressed that modern (socialist) society 
also splits, just as society will split “in ten thousand years’ 
time”. Classes and class struggle are thus perpetuated. It is 
now perfectly clear what the Maoists were up to with all 
this: they were creating a theoretical basis for the justifica- 
tion of the destruction of the CPC and the constitutional 
organs of the Chinese People’s Republic. In this they were 
demonstrating their real attitude to theory, which is to regard 
it as an instrument of their irrational, voluntarist practice, 
called upon to justify post factum what they have already 
done or happen to be doing. This is also their attitude to the 
laws of dialectics. 

We have only to take a look at real life to see that these 
theses are a parody of dialectics. In “On Dialectics”, the work 
from which the Maoists took the idea of the “dissolution of the 
entity”, Lenin stresses that the dialectics of bourgeois society 
where this operates most fully is purely “a particular case”. 
It is therefore essential to take into account the specific ways 
in which the general law of dialectics manifests itself in 
capitalist and socialist society. 


1 Hungchih, 1964, No. 16. 
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How exactly is Mao’s erroneous interpretation of this 
problem of dialectics manifested? Above all, in the way he 
denies the special quality of the dissolution of the entity 
in exploiter society where the interests of the hostile classes 
composing society are diametrically opposed. >f 

In exploiter society “dissolution of the entity takes the 
form of a division of society into two hostile camps with dif- 
ferent economic and political interests, a differen wor ( 
outlook and morality. Thus the complete division of this 
concrete society is both natural and progressive, since 
through an intensification of class antagonisms it approaches 
its end and thereby determines the triumph of the new, 

hl lS C L S c°ian!t°sodety the interests of the classes and social 
groups are united on the basic issues of social bfe. There are 
no antagonistic contradictions in socialist society. Since 
tracfictions can only arise, and do only arise, over specific, 
individual issues, these contradictions are entirely non 
antagonistic. Such fundamental matters as the relations 
between classes and social groups do not entail division _o 
the entity”, for non-antagomstic contradictions do not lead 
to conflict between social classes and groups, and so do not 
lead to the division of society, the people as a whole, or op- 
position between the friendly classes and social groups. This 
qualitatively new manifestation of dialectics in socialist 
society is both natural and progressive. . 

Tliis is not to say that there are no contradictions in so- 
cialist society, but simply that such as therearehavepassed 
from the sphere of fundamental interests to the sphere oi 
specific, individual interests. Naturally, difference of mterests 
and contradictions between them occur in many spheres 
of life in numerous matters, large and small, bu ^ch contra- 
dictions are always individual, never fundamental. There are 
thus no insoluble contradictions in sociahst society ex 
within a given socialist country or in the inter-state relation 

among the socialist countries. , . , • wav 

For the first time in history progress is achieved in a y 
that does not involve the division of society »nto two hobble, 
conflicting classes, but, on the contrary, is based on the : unity 
of interests of all classes and social groups, a unity that 
grows and becomes stronger as time goes by. 

" While in capitalist society division is resolved by class 
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struggle and revolution, in the case of socialism the contra- 
dictions arc resolved within the framework of unity bv 

pXtl S Sl^ nSf ° rma,i0nS a " d ,hc of 

The growing unity of all strata of socialist society is a 
major condition for the discovery and solution of non-antag- 
onistic contradictions, and provided these are objective 
concrete contradictions and not artificially created ones! 
they can always be resolved. 

In capitalist society on the other hand, antagonistic con- 
tradictions exist over fundamental issues, and can only be 
resolved by the demise of the social system itself, so that 
their solution is a protracted business and assumes most acute 
serious forms. In socialist society, in the conditions of socio- 
political unity the solution of concrete contradictions rep- 
resents a step forward for all those who are struggling* for 
further progress. Mao Tse-tung refuses to notice the special 
nature ot the contradictions found in socialist society and 
dogmatically applies to it the same “division of the entity” 
thereby distorting the nature and motive forces of the dev- 
elopment of socialism. 

Socialist society is free from class conflicts and is charac- 
terised by unprecedented unity. It is this unity that is the 
new motive force of socialist society. Marxist-Leninists have 
never denied the presence of class struggle in countries build- 
ing socialism. In the period of transition from capitalism 
to socialism vestiges of the exploiter classes and social groups 
remain, and there are anti-socialist forces which in certain 
conditions may resist socialism. But the struggle with such 
elements does not involve the division of society, but on the 
contrary signifies its strengthening and further development 
along the path of socialism. 

Mao Tse-tung resorted to defending class antagonisms in 
socialist society in order to deny the achievements of the 
people, who have built socialism and are successfully 
building communism. 

It is clear that not only within each socialist country, but 
in the^woild socialist system as a whole, “division of the 
entity ’ is manifested in such a way as to exclude division 
and opposition of interests on major, fundamental issues of 
the life of the various socialist countries. 

The world socialist system is characterised by the fact 
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that the unity of fundamental interests actually grows and 
is strengthened in this way. Naturally, different levels of 
economic and political development, different historical and 
cultural traditions and different geographical situation can, 
and do, lead to different interpretations of various concrete 
problems of socialist construction and differences of opinion 
which are resolved in the course of all-round co-operation 
between the socialist countries according to the principles 
of Marxism-Leninism and proletarian internationalism. The 
communist and workers’ parties that stand at the helm of 
state in the socialist countries regard it as their duty to con- 
duct a correct Marxist-Leninist policy, combining the inter- 
ests of each individual country with the interests of the 
socialist community as a whole and with the interests of 
the communist and liberation movements, in order to ensure 
that different approaches to various matters should not dis- 
rupt the unity of the socialist camp. Contradictions between 
the socialist countries are brought to light and resolved in 
the framework of the basic unity of their fundamental inter- 
ests. 

The non-antagonistic character of such contradictions 
requires that Communists, in their practical and theoretical 
activities, emphasise and draw attention to those factors 
that unite the socialist countries and make for their soli- 
darity. Since unity here serves as a major condition for the 
discovery and solution of contradictions, the ability to make 
proper use of the law of dialectics in question is a way of 
stressing the role of unity. Mao Tse-tung and his supporters, 
however, in the pursuit of hegemony, emphasise the opposite. 

According to Mao, “division of the entity” occurs not only 
in socialist society but in Marxist-Leninist doctrine. The 
Maoists maintain that the revolutionary doctrine “in its 
development must engender its opposite, must, that is, engen- 
der a counter-revolutionary, unscientific doctrine , and at- 
tempt to substantiate this with references to “opportunism 
and “revisionism”. 

Developing as it has in antagonistic class society, revolu- 
tionary doctrine has naturally always been under a certain 
amount of pressure from the ideology of the reactionary 
classes. It is this that makes the constant struggle against all 
forms and brands of revisionism and opportunism a law of 
development of revolutionary theory in exploiter society or 
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societies where survivals of exploiter society are still deeply 
looted But even here, “division of the entity” takes a very 
special form that must on no account be confused with the 

division of ideology in exploiter society. Marxism-Lcnin- 
lsm develops m the struggle with various attempts to distort 
, ut cannot, and does not, itself engender its opposite 
as the Maoists insist. In this sense there is no “division of 
the entity m Marxism-Leninism. It is impossible to see 
how a revolutionary doctrine can be said to engender a 
counter-revolutionary doctrine. 

Marxism-Leninism naturally contains contradictions, con- 
tradictions between certain old, out-of-date scientific theses 
and new issues advanced by life, contradictions between 
Marxism-Leninism as a revolutionary doctrine and hostile 
views and theories that insidiously squirm their way into it. 
But the appearance of contradictions such as these and their 
solution represents not the division of the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism but, on the contrary, the development 
and enrichment of Marxist-Leninist principles, their grow- 
ing strength. In short, the Maoists are barking up the wrong 
tree when they try to find “division” here. 

The Maoists hold that the Party must also “divide” 
according to dialectics. They regard division within the Party 
as progress, as a blessing. In actual fact, the progress of 
the Party is gradual consolidation of its ranks, and division 
(schism) must be regarded not as progress but as a crisis, 
since it means that enemies have filtered into its ranks and 
are destroying it. The strength of the Party lies not in di- 
vision but in unity of thought and action of all its members, 
for then contradictions arising within the Party (such as 
there have been, and will be in the future) are purely spe- 
cific, individual contradictions, to be solved by all members 
of the Party, united on the basic points of its programme. 
The successful solution of contradictions in the form of a 
battle of opinions helps strengthen the unity of the Party, 
which in turn is a factor ensuring the further successful 
solution of such contradictions as may arise. The penetration 
of bourgeois influences into the Party and the struggle against 
them is to be regarded not as “division” but rather as the 
struggle of the Party as a whole against alien elements. 

Naturally a situation can occur where, for various reasons 
(socio-economic, historical, ideological, etc.) leadership of 
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the Communist Party passes into the hands of non-Marxists, 
open or covert enemies of Marxism-Leninism — as has oc- 
curred in China today. Then “division of entity”, the struggle 
against them is perfectly justified. But such phenomena 
constitute the exception not the rule, and do not derive from 
the nature of the Communist Party or socialism. 

The same applies to the relations between the communist 
parties of different countries. Here there can be no contra- 
dictions on fundamental issues, and hence no “division”; 
there can only be contradictions on individual matters of 
a temporary nature, which are resolved on the basis of es- 
sential unity, and whose solution indeed requires such unity 
and not division. 

In short, Maoism emasculates the dialectics depriving them 
of real live content and transforming it into a collection 
of sterile formulae. Mao Tse-tung’s thesis that development 
follows the pattern “unity— struggle— unity”, which is con- 
trary to Lenin’s theory of contradictions, universalises anta- 
gonistic contradictions. 

In conclusion it must be said that Marxist dialectics demand 
a concrete historical approach to social phenomena. They 
cannot be used as an abstract scheme for the logical deduc- 
tion of answers to all practical questions, but require that 
not only general features inherent in a phenomenon at all 
stages of its development be taken into account, but also the 
features of contradictory development that characterise a 
phenomenon at a given stage of its development. 

The contradictory nature of the development of each 
socialist country and the socialist community as a whole, or 
each communist party and the world working-class move- 
ment as a whole, have their own individual features in 
addition to the features that are common to social develop- 
ment in general. The unity of opposite aspects is especially 
important here, and the contradictions are non-antagonistic 
in character. The various communist parties are working in 
different conditions, and this gives rise to different approaches 
to practical matters, and even to disagreements. But com- 
munity of fundamental interests enables the various detach- 
ments of the world army of Communists to overcome what- 
ever difficulties and disagreements arise among them. The 
participants in the international forum of Communists in 
Moscow in 1969 expressed their firm belief that differences 
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between the communist and workers’ parties will be succcss- 
hilly resolved. This belief is based on the fact that the 
international working class has common long-term objectives 
and interests, on the striving of each Party to find a solution 
to existing problems which would meet both national and 
international interests and the Communists’ revolutionary 
mission; it is based on the will of Communists for cohesion 
on an international scale .” 1 

c I he Maoists, however, extend the individual concrete cases 
°J division of the entity” in the form of a division 
ot society into hostile classes to all social phenomena. Is this 
to be regarded simply as a theoretical error or a doctrinaire 
mistake: While it is possible that some of the rank-and-file 
Maoists are simply misguided, in the case of Mao Tse-tung 
himself we are clearly dealing with a deliberate departure 
lrom the ideas of Marxist philosophy, for his distortion of the 
dialectics and anti-Marxist interpretation of many major 
questions of our age is the result not of failure to understand, 
but of a practical policy that is hostile to Marxism-Leninism 
being pursued by Mao and his group. The Maoists do vio- 
lence to dialectics in their attempt to prove what cannot be 
proved and justify their wrong policies. 

Mao Tse-tung’s utilitarian approach to dialectics is plainly 
seen in the fact that he only applies “division of the entity’’ 
selectively, to certain, deliberately chosen phenomena. 

The “division of the socialist community is declared 
progressive and inevitable, whereas in the case of the “di- 
vision of China into the Chinese People’s Republic and 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Taiwan it becomes a question of the 
' union of the two into a single entity”. The “division” of 
the Chinese Communist Party is declared to be progressive 
and inevitable, while with the Chinese bourgeoisie it becomes 
a question of the “union of the two into a single entity”. The 
“division” of the international labour movement is declared 
to be progressive and inevitable, but with respect to rene- 
gades expelled from communist parties and direct agents 
of the bourgeoisie the principle of “union of the two in a 
single entity” is proclaimed. 

Clearly then, the debate on the basic law of dialectics 
was the resu lt not of academic interests in a major scientific 

1 International Meeting of Communist and Workers * Parties , Moscow , 
1969 , Prague, 1969, p. 38. 
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problem but of Mao’s attempt to use the ideas of “division 
of the entity” to provide theoretical substantiation for his 
policy of splitting the world communist movement. This is 
why he has always been so irritated by such concepts as 
“unity”, “identity of contradictions” and the like, and all 
words reminding him of the need for a concrete approach to 
different kinds of contradictions, antagonistic and non- 
antagonistic, have been thrown overboard. 

Another important point one is struck by in this connec- 
tion is that while maintaining that contradictions between 
communist parties and between socialist countries are antag- 
onistic Mao at the same time declares contradictions be- 
tween the proletariat and the national bourgeoisie to be a 
contradiction within the people, and hence non-antagonistic. 
This is yet another proof of his utilitarian, pragmatic ap- 
proach to dialectics. In the pursuit of his great-power hege- 
monistic aims Mao is prepared to cause division (“dissolu- 
tion”) of the socialist community and international communist 
and working-class movement and unite with their fiercest 
enemy, the bourgeoisie. 

Mao Tse-tung’s distorted concept of materialist dialectics 
leads him to draw the most paradoxical conclusions: firstly, 
that contradictions cannot be solved, secondly, that contra- 
dictions must be exacerbated and thirdly, contradictions must 
be created where they do not exist. Mao replaces objective 
dialectics with his own peculiar brand of “subjective dia- 
lectics”, involving the fabrication of contradictions both 
within the country and abroad. 

Within the country, “subjective dialectics” involve the 
policy of exacerbating contradictions within the Party, 
within certain classes and social groups and among them. 
Hence Mao’s claim that the “cultural revolution” is some- 
thing desirable and inevitable, necessary to the proper de- 
velopment of the Party and the country. This can perhaps 
be taken as an indication that we can expect further “cultural 
revolutions” in the future. 

Abroad, Mao’s “subjective dialectics” involve Chinas 
“great resistance” to other countries, and a merciless head-on 
struggle between them with no quarter given. According to 
Mao, the absence of such conflict leads to stagnation. Thus, 
Mao considers that the war between China and Japan helped 
China’s development. He seems to regard the existence of an 
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CHAPTER V 


MARXIST-LENINIST EPISTEMOLOGY AND MAOIST 
“LEAPS” IN THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


Mao Tse-tung and the ideologues of his cult make stag- 
gering claims for Mao’s contribution as a theoretician to 
methodology no less than to dialectics. 

The authors of “Three Great Milestones” declare: “In 
‘On Practice’ Chairman Mao has creatively developed Lenin's 
ideas, pointing out that the transition from perceptual to 
rational knowledge represents a leap and that the subsequent 
return to practice is another leapfMoreover, he says: ‘Correct 
knowledge is acquired after repeated transition from matter 
to spirit and spirit to matter, that is, from practice to know- 
ledge and knowledge to practice. Such is the Marxist episte- 
mology of dialectical materialism.’ (Mao Tse-tung, “Whence 
Does a Man Acquire Correct Ideas?”) Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and Stalin said nothing about all this, but Chairman Mao 
generalised numerous new empirical facts /and advanced 
a new theory and new explanations .” 

What primaeval ignorance of philosophy this panegyric 
to the “thoughts of Mao” reveals! But perhaps this is the 
extreme ignorance of a few isolated champions of Maoism 
who have failed to make a correct assessment of Mao’s “con- 
tribution”? 

Let us take a look at what the diploma’d Maoists have to 
say, the professional philosophers of the Chinese People’s 
University. They also declare Mao Tse-tung to have carried 
Lenin’s doctrine forward and raised it to a new level. “In 
new historical conditions, Lenin, struggling against idealism, 
metaphysics, and especially revisionism, in philosophy, de- 
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tended and developed the all-embracing view that practice 
T 1C rS” °-r 3 knowled S e and the criterion of truth 
Dr??R Ma ° T Se ‘ tung has alwa Y s laid special emphasis on 
practme. Regarding practice as the most outstanding feature 
, Marxist philosophy and making it a point of departure 
ie has exhaustively developed the active revolutionary theory 
of reflection, ^developed the Marxist view of practice, tl and 
developed the thesis of the role of social practice in the en- 
tire process of cognition." 1 2 

The authors maintain that Mao Tse-tung “developed ali- 
sidedly and profoundly the epistemology of dialectical 
materialism Comrade Mao Tse-tung’s view of the divi- 
sion ol human knowledge into perceptual and rational, 
his exposition of the features of perceptual and rational 
knowledge and the qualitative difference and unity of 
pciceptual and rational knowledge on the basis of pra- 
ctice— this is a major contribution to Marxist-Leninist epis- 
temology. 3 * f 

The further we read in the creations of the Maoist theore- 
ticians, the more great “contributions” we find ascribed to 
Mao s two articles referred to above. Apparently, Mao not 
only developed the theory of knowledge, but managed to 
put it into practice, “embodies this theory in a number of 
concrete tasks: raising the awareness of the worker and 
peasant masses to the level of the intellectuals, bringing the 
intellectuals closer to manual labour, the combination of 
studies with work in production, the connection between 
engineers and technicians and the worker and peasant 
masses. . . . v * Even the question of “contacts between Chinese 
and^foreign specialists” was “given a theoretical explana- 
tion” by Chairman Mao. 

We must give the authors due credit, however, for drawing 
attention to the following “precept” of Mao Tse-tung. “In 
studying a problem, we must guard against subjectivism, 
one-sidedness and superficiality.” 5 Having quoted this incon- 
trovertible premise, the authors rightly remark: “Subjectiv- 
ism, one-sidedness and superficiality are the roots of erron- 

1 Dialectical Materialism, p. 182 (emphasis added.— M.A., V.G.). 

2 Ibid., p. 198. 

3 Ibid., p. 202. 

* Ibid., p. 204. 

5 Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works , Volume Two, p. 26. 
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eous modes of thinking.” 1 They regard this thesis, which is 
a rehash of an idea expressed by Lenin in “On Dialectics 
as yet another “contribution” of Mao Tse-tung. The most 
remarkable thing here is that Mao Tse-tung and his cham- 
pions, while claiming to be the originators of this idea, com- 
pletely ignore it in their own theory and practice. 

But we have yet to examine the most important of all 
Mao's “contributions”. The above-mentioned authors write 
that;/‘Mao was the first to advance on the basis of all-round 
development of the theory of knowledge of dialectical ma- 
terialism a perfect and consistent method of work called ‘the 
mass line’.p At first sight, this principle looks most attrac- 
tive: “To draw from the masses and take to the masses.” This 
brand-new theory is resumed in the formula: “Practice — 
knowledge — practice,” which is reflected in politics in the 
principle: “Masses — leadership — masses.” 3 

If we are to believe all the authors have to say in its 
favour, we can hardly refrain from exclaiming after them: 
“How many great discoveries are to be found in the works 
of Chairman Mao!” 

It appears that all Lenin’s wealth of ideas on the theory 
of knowledge can be summed up as the “all-embracing view 
that practice is the basis of knowledge and the criterion of 
truth”. Naturally, against the background of this abstract 
premise even Mao’s banal reflections on perceptual and ra- 
tional knowledge and his mental acrobatics with the formula 
“practice — knowledge — practice appear to ill-informed 

Chinese readers who have never read a word of Marx, 
Engels and Lenin (“foreign and “irrelevant to the Chinese 
situation) to be the height of wisdom and sagacity. 

We have deliberately quoted extensively from Chinese 
sources for the purpose of showing how both the young sup- 
porters of Mao and the old “specialists are united in attach- 
ing importance to the “contribution of Mao 1 se-tung. As 
they see it, Mao’s contribution consists in the following:^ 1) 
the idea of the division ol knowledge into perceptual and 
rational, the transition from one to the other and then to 
practice, called a “leap”; 2) the view that practice is the 
source and criterion of truth ; 3) the definition of the features 

1 Dialectical Materialism , p. 222. 

2 Ibid., p. 236. 

3 Ibid., pp. 236-37. 
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of perceptual and rational knowledge; 4) the generalisation 
of the doctrine of absolute and relative truth; 5) “the 
theory of knowledge is embodied in a number of concrete 
tasks”, “a perfect and consistent method of work called 
‘the mass line' ”, "draw from the masses and take to the 
masses'! 

As the Maoists themselves emphasise, the whole wealth 
of Mao Tse-tung’s ideas in the field of epistemology is 
contained in “On Practice”, “On Contradiction”, and 
“Whence Does a Man Acquire Correct Ideas?” 

As for the first two, the Maoists claim that they are “the 
best text-book which teaches the people to think correctly, act 
correctly and learn correctly. They have not only determined 
the Marxist-Leninist basis in the education of the Chinese 
Communist Party, but are a brilliant contribution to the 
world Marxist-Leninist philosophical treasury.’ 1 Let us for 
the moment take these claims at their face value and ex- 
amine briefly Mao’s “contributions” by collating them with 
the theories of Marxism-Leninism. 

Before we do so, however, one further remark is in order, 
something that must always be borne in mind when examin- 
ing the works of Mao Tse-tung and his supporters. Develop- 
ments in China and other countries provided ample evidence 
to convince Mao of the tremendous influence of Marxism- 
Leninism. Having failed in his attempts to compete with 
Marxism-Leninism, he now tries to graft Marxist-Lenmis 
teaching to his own conceited hegemomstic pretentions and 
aspirations for national resurgence, for restoration ot the 
former greatness of the Celestial Empire. Maoism is a parasite 
living off Marxism-Leninism. The Marxist terms employed 
are like a code which must be deciphered in order to read 
the anti-Marxist message his ideas contain, and this adds 
to the difficulty of exposing them for what they really are. 
This being so, the only effective method of combating Mao- 
ist theory is to decipher the code, thereby revealing the true 
content. At times it is difficult to find the key to the code 
in the works themselves, in which case it is necessary to seek 
it in Maoist practice. 


i Wang Shih and others, Short History of the Chinese Communist 

Party, Shanghai, 1961 (in Chinese), pp. 169-70. 
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Practice and the Relationship Between 
Theory and Practice 

A “nrnrtice” crops up again and again in Mao s 
The word p ‘ , the ca ]j “ com binc theory with 

articles and s P ecc { ie l’ » thrC e talismans” which Mao is sup- 
practice is one o “The theory of knowledge of dialec- 

posed to have invented. 1 ‘ he ^eory oi 6 that 

Seal materialism raise. ^prac bit ’ from prac- 

human knowledge cann P ' t h eor i e s which deny the 

tice, and repudiates all from practice.” 2 

importance of practice Medics need effort. ^ mUSt u bC 

“.. .Materialism and dialectics . . ,, 3 Howev er, this 

based on and tested y 0 knowledge being 

insistence on the go on and on 

inseparable from effect— should not be allowed to 
quoting statements statements at their face value, 
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1 “Three Talismans . a style of w * u d j , hree principles: the 

the forties, can be summed up ’ ' n ,, th .. thc mMS line” and “criticism and 

combination of Aeory and practice ^ »h cd these ostensibly sen- 

self-criticism”. Mao himself ha* neve a dem agogical device for 

sible rules, which w «. rea \ n ® ™ ist internationalists, who were ac- 
struggle against the Chinese «* ^ masseSj a nd conceit, 

cused of doctnna ins m, divor Volume One, p. 284. 

2 Mao Tse-tung, Tse-tung, Foreign l.anguages 

3 Quotahons from Chairman 
Press, Peking, 1966, p. 212. 
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accept it as the proletarian class standpoint). But the point 
is that we find here the same one-sidedness and superficiality 
that leads Mao Tse-tung to idealism and abandonment of 
class, proletarian, affiliation. 

This incorrect approach to the class struggle leads straight 
to vulgar sociology, the incursion of the criterion of class 
adherence into spheres where it is not directly manifest, such 
as the natural sciences and the transformation of nature, etc. 
I his involves a distortion of the very concept of “practice” 
as an objective phenomenon representing the unity of the 
subjective and objective. The objective, material side of 
practice— practice as a process existing outside man and 
independently of the will of the individual— drops out, and 
we are left with the subjective side, where voluntarism and 
subjectivism— “the great leap forward”, the “people’s com- 
munes”. and so on— flourish, and the Maoist thesis advanced 
in 1958 that “Anything that is conceivable is feasible” comes 
into its own. 

The transference of these theories to the sphere of “sub- 
jective practice results in mistakes of a voluntarist, subjec- 
tive kind: the outcome is “to throw all historical realism 
overboard” 1 and confuse reality with pure fancy. 

Practice, as Mao understands it, is the narrow , separate 
practice of an individual or a group of persons viewed ab- 
stractly and pragmatically. Furthermore, Mao does not even 
deal with this kind of practice in its entirety, but only with 
such aspects of it as suit his nationalistic, petty-bourgeois 
views and may serve to support them. Mao often transforms 
essentially correct concepts that fall under circumscribed 
individual common sense and “naive realism” — concepts 
of the popular wisdom — into universal principles with which 
he tries to define the essence of phenomena incomparably 
wider and more complex. 

Limiting practice to "personal practice”, Mao proceeds 
to examine such matters as the position of the various classes 
in society and their role in economic development and mutual 
relations not by generalising the vast material on all the 
various aspects of their activity but by applying facile em- 
pirical methods. “You can’t solve a problem?” Mao asks. 
“Well, get down and investigate the present facts and its 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 2, p. 517. 
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past history. When you have investigated the problem 
thoroughly, you will know how to solve it.” 1 “Investigation 
may be likened to the long months of pregnancy, and solving 
a problem to the day of birth. To investigate a problem is, 
indeed, to solve it.” 2 

But how can the development of society and class struggle 
be studied by investigating isolated phenomena? Chairman 
Mao prescribes his own special method of studying society, 
and you can rest assured that he will not “chase the sparrow 
with his eyes closed” or “fish by sense of touch like the blind 
man”. For Mao has discovered that “We must guard against 
subjectivism, one-sidedness and superficiality.” 2 He therefore 
recommends the following: “For those whose duty is to give 
guidance and direction, the most essential method of knowing 
the conditions is that they should, proceeding according to 
plan, devote their attention to a number of cities and villages 
and make a comprehensive survey of each of them from the 
basic viewpoint of Marxism, i.e., by means of class analysis."'' 
He goes on to say: “A fact-finding conference does not 
require a large attendance; three to five, or seven or eight 
persons will be enough. But ample time must be allowed 
and an outline of investigation prepared beforehand and, 
furthermore, one must personally put questions to the par- 
ticipants and jot down the answers, and hold discussions with 
them.” 3 

Mao has taken good care to omit nothing. He mentions 
“the basic viewpoint of Marxism and class analysis , he 
remembers the plan, the outline of investigation and the need 
to jot down the answers. In other words, he has done his best 
to ensure that nobody can accuse him of “narrow empiricism . 
Yet the method Mao recommends as a universal principle of 
combining knowledge with practice is really no more than 
a method of empirical sociology, a method which might be 
applied in order to learn the situation in one village, one 
town, or one province at most, and even then with great 
reservations. The method was used in \ enan, wheie it was 
formulated. But it becomes one-sided and superficial as soon 


1 

2 
3 

5 


Quotations from Chairman Mao Tse-tung, p. 233. 
Ibid., pp. 233-34. 

Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works , Volume 1 wo, p. 26. 
Ibid., Volume Four, p. 7. 

Ibid., p. 8. 
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as Mao tries to present it as the only way of acquiring know- 
ledge of the world. One is curious to know exactly how Mao 
and his supporters applied it in order to arrive at the con- 
clusion that “ninety per cent of the people of the world long 
for revolution” by means of world war. It may be assumed 
that the conclusion was reached as follows. Chairman Mao 
chose three to five, or let us say ten persons among the 
renegade emigre groups residing in Peking and questioned 
them about “world revolution” and “the restoration of cap- 
italism in the Soviet Union”. Nine out of ten, or perhaps all 
ten said that in their respective countries “a revolutionary 
situation has matured and the people are longing for revolu- 
tion”. From which Mao, having pondered upon what he had 
heard, finally drew the conclusion: “Ninety-five per cent of 
the people of the world long for revolution.” Those inter- 
viewed took the occasion to declare their love for Mao, from 
which he deduced: “Ninety-five per cent of the people of 
the world worship the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung.” 

The Maoist approach to practice, to revolutionary experi- 
ence, as a basis for study of realitv and the development 
of a correct scientific policy, is radically opposed to the 
Marxist-Leninist approach. The theoretical propositions of 
Maoism are derived from the narrow, limited sphere of po- 
litical practice, to the exclusion of all other kinds of practice, 
from class struggle (chiefly of the peasantry) and national 
experience, with the inevitable result that they are one-sided 
and nationalistic. 

Lenin emphasised the indivisibility of revolutionary theory 
and the revolutionary experience of all the detachments 
of the world proletariat and its allies. He insisted that 
“theory cannot be thought up. It grows out of the sum 
total of the revolutionary thinking of all countries of the 
world.” 1 

When Lenin set the Marxists of Russia the task of develop- 
ing Marxian theory to devise a programme for their Party, 
he pointed out that for this to be successfully achieved it was 
necessary for the Party to study and generalise the history of 
socialism and democracy in Western Europe, the history of 
the revolutionary movement and the labour movement in 
Russia, and connect the conclusions arrived at with the work- 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 21, p. 354. 
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ing-class movement: “to bring definite socialist ideals to the 
spontaneous working-class movement, to connect this move- 
ment with socialist convictions that should attain the level of 
contemporary science. . . ’’- 1 . 

In view of the international character of the working-class 
movement it is essential to study the experience of every 
single national detachment of the working class together with 
the experience of the general struggle of the working class 
of all countries. Generalisation of this experience involves 
critical study of the past and present and assessment of future 
prospects. The Marxist-Leninist approach to the theoretical 
generalisation of the revolutionary experience of each detach- 
ment involves studying this experience in connection with 
the experience of all countries, although it does provide for a 
deep-going analysis of all forms and methods of struggle 
within the framework of a single nation without exaggeration 
or universalisation of any particular form of struggle. 

Lenin never universalised any particular form of struggle, 
armed or peaceful. He certainly did not universalise that 
special form of armed struggle, guerrilla warfare. In fact, 
what Lenin had to say about guerrilla warfare completely 
destroys Mao’s theory that the experience of guerrilla war- 
fare in China is to be regarded as a universal law ot the 
world revolutionary movement. Lenin wrote: The party ot 

the proletariat can never regard guerrilla warfare as the 
only, or even as the chief, method of struggle; it means tha 
this method must be subordinated to other methods, that it 
must be commensurate with the chief methods of wart are, 
and must be ennobled by the enlightening and organising 
influence of socialism. And without this latter condition, al , 
positively all, methods of struggle in bourgeois society bring 
the proletariat into close association with the vanous non 
proletarian strata above and below it and, if left to the 
spontaneous course of events, become frayed, corrupted and 

prostituted.” 2 , . , ^ , 

One of the first things we notice about Mao Tse-tung s 
approach to the relationship between theory and practice is 
the way he either greatly underestimates or completely ignores 
the experience of other countries. On those rare occasions 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 5, p. 217. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 11, p. 221. 
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when he does take into account the experience of other coun- 
tries, he does so in a purely utilitarian fashion, simply because 
it happens to suit him at a particular juncture. “We must. 

absorb whatever we today find useful However, we must 

treat these foreign materials as we do our food, which should 
be chewed in the mouth, submitted to the working of the 
stomach and intestines, mixed with saliva, gastric juice and 
intestinal secretions, and then separated into essence to be 
absorbed and waste matter to be discarded. . . This is the 
approach Mao Tse-tung advises to Marxism-Leninism. With 
his hide-bound nationalistic understanding of revolutionary 
experience, he calls for the sinification of Marxism. 

Mao Tse-tung also universalises the Chinese experience 
of revolutionary struggle, drawing general conclusions from 
Chinese practice alone, ignoring the experience of other 
detachments of the revolutionary movement, and indeed the 
basic tenets of Marxist-Leninist theory. The author of a book 
on the early period of Mao Tse-tung’s activities writes: “Mao 
Tse-tung held that systematic investigation and study of the 
surrounding situation is the permanent task of the revolu- 
tionary. Therefore, Comrade Mao Tse-tung did not consider 
it necessary to send many people abroad, but deemed it neces- 
sary to begin with the study of China and decide the practical 
questions of the Chinese revolution on the basis of the real 
situation in China.” 2 

Mao Tse-tung himself stated at a meeting in the town of 
Tientsin on March 17, 1957: “To take, for example, affairs 
here in China, unless we develop Marxism we shall not be 
able to proceed with them successfully. The basic premises 
and principles of Marxism in being applied in China must 
acquire a Chinese colouring and be resolved in accordance 
with the concrete situation that obtains here.” (Quoted from 
the Hungweiping newspaper Tung-fang hung , August, 1967, 
“Long Live the Thoughts of Mao Tse-tung”). 

At first sight this statement is perfectly compatible with 
the Marxist-Leninist viewpoint and arouses no serious objec- 
tions. But the point is that in order to develop something one 
must have first mastered what already exists. Otherwise one 

1 Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works , Volume Three, p. 154. 

2 Tsai Wei, The Struggle of Marxism Against Anti-Marxist Waves 
in the Period of the “Fourth of May Movement ” (in Chinese), Shanghai, 
1961, p. 127. 
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is simply at best “discovering America” and churning out 
vague general formulae. 

It is all very well to solve practical matters by taking into 
account the situation in China as long as one is dealing ex- 
clusively with individual practical questions. But as soon 
as one adopts this approach in relation to the working-class 
movement, the result is the enclosure of international phenom- 
ena within narrow national limits, empiricism in theory and 
encouragement of nationalism in politics. 

An exaggerated emphasis on the special experience of 
China was typical of Mao Tse-tung, as we have already seen, 
from the very outset of his career. Later, when he acquired 
leadership of the Party, over-emphasis of Chinese experience 
became the dominant feature of his views. In the original 
version of his article “Strategic Problems of China s Revolu- 
tionary War” (written in 1936) he accused of doctrinairism 
those Chinese revolutionaries who criticised his own narrow 
empiricism” and recommended thorough study of the expe- 
rience of the October Revolution and “the experience of the 
revolutionary war in Russia”. Mao could hardly declare in 
public that there was no need to study the experience of the 
October Revolution, but he does this in so many words in his 
statements which lay special emphasis on the national Chinese 
experience. Thus, he declared: “Although we must cherish 
the Soviet experience and even value it somewhat more than 
experience of other countries throughout history, because it 
is the most recent experience of revolutionary war, we must 
cherish still more the Chinese experience of revolutionary 
war. . . .” l Later, for the publication of Selected Works this 
passage was edited in such a way as to give equal weight to 
Soviet and Chinese experience. 2 

As for his critics, Mao soon forbade them to express their 
opinions at all, on the grounds that they were only familiar 
with “foreign models” (i.e., the experience of the Comintern 
and the CPSU), “had not studied China” and “the moment 
they took office” noisily speechify and criticise, picking faults 
left and right. Mao rejected the accusation of “narrow em- 
piricism”, suggesting that the only ones guilty of this were 


1 R. Schram, Chinese and Leninist Components in the Personality 
of Mao ‘ Tse-tung , Asian Survey, 1963, No. 6, pp. 269-70. 

1 See Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works , Volume One, p. 177. 
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cfsiScZt:. ,hc qmstion °' practice ,r °' n ke s,and: 

Mao’s petty-bourgeois limitations are also patent in his 
assessment of Chinese revolutionary practice. Mao regards 
practice as being primarily the practice of peasant revolution, 
the piactice of the political struggle of the petty-bourgeois 
' peasant strata and of the dements declasses who are so 
numerous in China, and above all the “practice” of political 
persecution of Ins opponents. The working class, the revolu- 
tionary experience of the struggle of the international work- 
ing-class movement and the Chinese proletariat, lie outside 
tne practice Mao is so fond of discussing. 

One searches in vain in the works of Mao for generalisa- 
tions of the experience of the working-class struggle. Liu 
bhao-chi declared in his address to the Seventh Congress 
of the CPC in April 1945 that the ideas of Mao Tse-tung 
were “the theory and politics of the emancipation of the peas- 
antry". 1 2 1 Liu Shao-chi makes no mention at all of the 
place of the working class in the works of Mao Tse-tung, and 
this is hardly surprising for Mao completely ignores the 
most important thing in Marxism— the study of the universal 
historical mission of the proletariat. We can afford to ignore 
Mao’s references to the working class in “On People’s Demo- 
cratic Dictatorship” and his instruction of August 14, 1968, 
that “the working class is the leading class”, since they were 
dictated by circumstance and do not reflect the essential 
views of Maoism, which, as Maoist practice shows, deny the 
leading role of the working class. Mao may pay lip service 
to the idea of the “working-class leadership”, but he inter- 
prets it in practice as unquestioning obedience to his own 
instructions, as making the workers “the patient buffaloes of 
Mao”. 

Mao treats the struggle of the peasantry and the broad 
masses in China as being quite unrelated to any particular 
relations of production. He is entirely concerned with the 


1 Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works , Volume Four, p. 9. 

2 Liu Shao-chi, On the Party (in Chinese), Peking, 1953, p. 27. 
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political or, to be more exact, the anti-feudal and national 
liberation aspect of the practical struggle of the masses. 

Mao advances slogans of struggle without regarding the 
struggle as the product of a certain system of production 
relations, without reference to the relevant content, course 
and conditions of the development of this struggle in all its 
connections and conditioning factors. This is to be explained 
by the fact that the slogans are derived from abstract pos- 
tulates, from “the thoughts of Mao”, instead of being the 
result of exhaustive study of each form of struggle, each 
step in the transformation from one form to another, with 
careful substantiation of the connection between the given 
struggle and the general struggle of the working class of the 
whole country, its fusion with the common struggle of the 
workers of other countries, and assessment of its place in the 
international struggle of the working class. This is one of 
the most important aspects of the class roots of the petty- 
bourgeois, chauvinistic nature of Mao and Maoism as a polit- 
ical trend. 

From the standpoint of dialectics, Mao Tse-tung has gone 
astray in the question of the relationship between the general, 
the particular and the individual in the understanding of 
revolutionary experience. He declares the individual and 
particular to be universal, and proceeds to deduce from this 
“universal” a new particular and individual. 

The progressive Japanese philosopher Mori Nobushige 
has the following to say of Mao Tse-tung’s understanding of 
the combination of theory and practice. The abstract nature 
of “On Practice”, its chief defect, the author writes, consists in 
the fact that while theorising on the unity of theory and 
practice, it overlooks the question of unity of world view and 
method, partyism and scientific substantiation, class affiliation 
and universality, which provides the only real basis for con- 
cretising the problem of the unity of theory and practice. 1 

Nobushige rightly notes that Mao Tse-tung’s endless repe- 
tition of the formula “practice — knowledge — practice’ ex- 
presses absolutely nothing, since it does not differentiate 
between materialist concrete reality and positivist individual 
reality. He says that dogmatic repetition of various formulae 


1 Sec Mori Nobushige, Criticism of Mao ‘Tse-tung s Works On 
Practice” and “On Contradiction” (in Japanese), Tokyo, 1965. 
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together with this ready-made formula is intended to conceal 
and compensate for a primitive approach to reality thco 
rctical helplessness and paucity of ideas. Maoist doctnnairism 

sfdc- V p'; !jS.r pmam - a,,d is i,s P rcc °ndition and 

Mao’s Oversimplified Approach to Theory 

Mao Tse-tung and his supporters treat the relationship 
between theory and practice in oversimplified, mechanistic 
teims. We have already cited Mao’s statement that theory is 
derived from practical experience, and that the more die 

™H C t) CJ e ? per !f nce °. ne , has thc more theories there will be 
and the richer theoretical activity will become. Mao is there - 
byimplying that philosophy and dialectics are extremely 
easy sciences that anybody can master, even an illiterate per- 

struggle° Vlded 1C 138 CXperience of Production and dass 

T his Maoist approach has been reflected in the policy of 
the masses study philosophy” and “letting philosophy out of 
the scholar s study . 1 he apparent democratic nature of these 
ogans conceals unparalleled profanation and debasement 
of theory and o the Party’s task, as the vanguard of the 
woi king class, of bringing theory to the masses. 2 ^ 

theorv” S ^n n f? ie - ma , SSeS S ‘ Udy the ° ry ’ the masses devel °P 
to le-irl tL P f S| mply a screen used to conceal an attempt 

heorv aid riJTl ^ from / e f 1 st 0 udy of Marxist-Leninist 
th eory and the experience of the Soviet Union and other 


1 Mori Nobushige, op. cit 
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socialist countries, and limit the Party cadres to the study 
of everyday experience, thereby producing a slide towards 
creeping empiricism. 

Consider the following. “Practical struggle is the best 
school, and participation in practical struggle is the best 
training, since ability to wage the struggle can only be acquired 
by participation in it. . . . At first we had no experience of 
carrying out democratic and social revolution, but by persis- 
tent practical study we acquired knowledge and mastery of 
the objective laws of democratic and social revolution and 
learned to carry out the revolution. In the same way, if we 
wish to properly master knowledge and skill in socialist con- 
struction we must practice socialist construction and thereby 
learn it in practice. Only in practicing building can we learn 
to build.” 1 

Here we have clear evidence of the Maoist refusal to 
take note of the experience acquired by other parties in 
socialist construction, and their insistence on the theory of 
self-reliance . d he statement that the CPC “by persistent 
practical study (i.e., study of Chinese practice.— M.A., V.G.) 
acquired knowledge and mastery of the objective laws of 
democratic and social revolution reveals a complete disre- 
gard for the vast experience of the world revolutionary 
movement. 

The author completely rejects the experience of former 
revolutions and international revolutionary experience. One 
is reminded of Lenin’s thesis that in order to become a 
Communist one must first enrich one’s mind with knowledge 
of all the wealth mankind has accumulated, a thesis that 
became one of the basic tenets of Marxism-Leninism. This 
thesis is quite incompatible with the Maoist endeavours to 
present their narrow empiricism as the universal truth of 
Marxism-Leninism and impose it upon the world revolu- 
tionary movement. 

It must be said that there were elements in the Chinese 
Communist Party in the late fifties and early sixties who had 
the courage to speak out, either openly or indirectly, against 
the disregard for Marxism-Leninism and the previous ac- 
complishments of Marxist theory, and against the primitive 


1 Wu Tseng-yi, “To Raise the Political Level”, 
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half-baked theories to which the label “contemporary Marx- 
ism" was attached. Peng Teh-huai, member of the Politburo 
of the CPC and Minister of Defence until 1959, was reported 
in a Hungwciping newspaper as having described “the 
thoughts of Mao" as follows: “They arc outdated and useless. 
We take the ideas of Chairman Mao and are guided by them 
in all we do, and we study all his works. And yet these books 
are becoming outdated and useless. 

"Conditions are different now. These things are absolutely 
useless. At best, we can use them for references. But by saying 
that ‘the East is red’ and that Mao Tse-tung is the great 
saviour of the people we are only encouraging idealism.” Liu 
Shao-chi declared in a speech to Party workers in 1962: “To 
say that the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung are the peak of 
Marxism-Leninism is not a scientific approach. Surely Marx- 
ist-Leninist teaching is not going to cease developing?” 

Ho Ying-chu, an outstanding Chinese philosopher and 
historian, wrote in 1963: “Some comrades believe that theory 
is born out of practice and that if they engage in much prac- 
tical activity they can rest assured that there will be much 
practical experience and theory will develop as a matter of 
course. They have failed to make it clear that while theory 
is undoubtedly born out of practice, it does not equal practice. 
LInless all questions of the practical implementation of the 
revolution and other important questions are subjected to 
thorough analysis and raised to the level of theory, and if 
limited experience is mistakenly regarded as embodying 
general truths, then empirical mistakes will inevitably be 
committed.” 1 

Ho Ying-chu went on to call for the adoption in China of 
a policy ol socialist construction based on generalisation of 
Chinese practice, Marxist-Leninist principles and the study 
of the experience of socialist construction in the fraternal 
countries. The same tendency was expressed in Liu Shao- 
chi s appeal in ‘On the Self-cultivation of Communist Party 
Members to be faithful pupils of Marx and Lenin”. It must 
be iemembered that these declarations were made at the time 
when the Chinese Communists were pondering over the catas- 
tiophic results of Mao’s ‘ three banners” policy, and trying 


A ^VG)^ **h~P ao > Nanking, February 13, 1963 (emphasis added.— 
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to assess their country's future prospects. During the baccha- 
nalia of the “cultural revolution” Peng Teh-huai and Ho 
Ying-chu came under fire from the Hungweipings and were 
included in the “Black Gang” as opponents of “the thoughts 
of Mao”. At the so-called Twelfth Plenary Meeting, in 
flagrant violation of the Rules of the CPC and the Constitu- 
tion of the Chinese People’s Republic, Liu Shao-chi, Chair- 
man of the Chinese People’s Republic, was “expelled for- 
ever from the CPC and removed from all posts inside and 
outside the Party”. 1 

An oversimplified, empirical approach to theory such as 
we have been referring to is thus clearly detrimental to the 
Party’s role as theoretical vanguard of the working class. 
The founders of Marxism-Leninism, while pointing out that 
theory develops from the generalisation of practice, stressed 
that theory is a special sphere of science, the development 
of which required a certain level of knowledge and mental 
preparation. 

Lenin pointed out that by itself the working class was only 
capable of developing an awareness of its immediate eco- 
nomic requirements, which does not necessarily mean rejection 
of the capitalist system or bring to light the inner causes 
of the development of capital and exploitation of the work- 
ing people, let alone determine the path to be taken in strug- 
gle for the abolition of capitalism and the creation of a new, 
socialist order. 

Mao, on the other hand, claims that the masses are capable 
of understanding the essence of imperialism and exploitation, 
and the Party must simply “draw from the masses and take 
to the masses”. Here is what he writes in “On Practice”: 
“Similarly with the Chinese people’s knowledge of imperial- 
ism. The first stage was one of superficial, perceptual know- 
ledge, as shown in the indiscriminate anti-foreign struggle 
of the Movement of the T’ai P’ing Heavenly Kingdom, the 
Boxer Movement; etc. It was only in the second stage that 
the Chinese people arrived at rational knowledge, when they 
saw the internal and external contradictions of imperialism, 
as well as the essence of the oppression and exploitation of 
China’s broad masses by imperialism in alliance with China’s 


1 “Communique of the Twelfth (Enlarged) Plenum of the CPC Cen- 
tral Committee”, Jen-min jih-pao , October 31, 1968. 
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compradors and feudal class; such knowledge began only 
about the time of the May 4 Movement of 1919.” 1 

The reader who is unaware of the real content of Mao’s 
views and his attitude to the masses might well be left with 
the impression that Mao has an extremely high opinion of 
the abilities of the Chinese people. In actual fact the above 
assertion really serves the opposite purpose, that of prevent- 
ing the Party from arming the Chinese working people with 
the Leninist views of imperialism. 

Mao’s “Discoveries” in the Theory of Knowledge 

The Maoists claim that Mao made a great contribution 
to the development of the theory of knowledge with the 
thesis of the transition from perceptual to rational knowledge 
and then to practice as the result of a “leap”. He is, more- 
over, given the credit for having advanced these views for the 
first time . Just how much truth, if any, is there in all this? 

The question of the existence of perceptual and logical 
(or as Mao calls it, “rational”) stages in the single process 
of cognition was posed and answered by philosophers in 
ancient times. Thus, the Chinese sage Mo-tzu regarded that 
basic knowledge was that acquired through the “five senses”, 
while understanding perfectly well that such knowledge only 
provided an image of a thing without answering the question 
“why is it so?”. Man acquires knowledge of the causes of 
things by “rational thought”, beginning with “description and 
denomination of objects”, and going on to “thought on 
objects”. Mo-tzu and his followers regarded understanding 
of the causes of things as the “highest complete knowledge” 
— “wisdom”. Thus, Mo-tzu wrote: “Thought is the method 
of achieving true knowledge.” In the chapter entitled 
“Canon” of Mo-tzu’s book we find the following: “Reason is 
the understanding of the essence of things. Reason, based on 
perceptual knowledge explains the causes of things and 
thereby attains clarity and lucidity, as if the thing were 
before one’s very eyes.” 2 

Mo-tzu and his followers divided knowledge into three 
categories according to type and provenance: “direct 
knowledge acquired through personal observations”; “indi- 

1 Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works , Volume One, p. 289. 

2 Mo-tzu (in Chinese), Peking, 1956, p. 204. 
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rcct” or “reported” knowledge “acquired from other people”, 
and finally, rational or rellective-verbal knowledge, which is 
the result of the fusion of the above two forms in one, and 
which is acquired through thought. 

To turn to European philosophy, we know that ancient 
Greek and Roman philosophers divided knowledge into two 
basic categories: the “dark”, perceptual, and the bright, lucid 
rational. The difference between the materialists and the 
idealists was that the latter (Plato, for example) denied the 
importance of perceptual knowledge, and even considered it 
a hindrance to the attainment of true knowledge, while the 
former insisted on the importance of perceptual images as the 
objective basis of knowledge, often indeed underestimating 
the importance of abstract logic. Thus, according to Demo- 
critus, reason “possessing the most subtle organ of knowledge 
in thought” derives its evidence from sensations arising as a 
result of the influence on the sense organs of objects in the 
outside world, consisting of atoms. What Mao claims to have 
been his own “discovery” was already known to, and ex- 
pounded by, Mo-tzu and his followers in China and by the 
materialists in Ancient Greece. 

Later on, both idealists and materialists accepted the 
division of knowledge into perceptual and rational. We meet 
this division frequently in the English materialist philos- 
ophers, Spinoza, and the French materialists. Francis Bacon, 
with his materialist theory of knowledge, regarded experience 
as the first stage of knowledge and reason, the rational pro- 
cessing of perceptual experience, as the second. Moreover, 
Bacon rejected the extremes of both empiricism and rational- 
ism. The Dutch philosopher Spinoza differentiated three 
kinds of knowledge: perceptual knowledge, giving a super- 
ficial understanding of individual things, rational knowledge, 
and intuitive knowledge as its highest form, the ability to 
perceive a thing “through its essence or through knowledge 
of its immediate causes”. 

The French materialists also divided cognition into two 
stages — the perceptual and the logical. La Mettrie and Dide- 
rot, for example, considered sensations to be the basis of 
thought as the essence of logical deduction. French material- 
ism, being contemplative, was based on the mechanical 
reflection of objects in the external world on the screen of 
the mind”. 
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Kant and Hegel, the classics of German philosophy also 
accepted the relationship between perceptual and rational 
knowledge. Hegel’s objective idealism stressed the impor 
tancc of experience and relating our knowledge to reality 
regarded by him as a unity of existence (phenomena) and 
self-contained existence (substance), i.e., as ncccssarv 
essence. k ' 

Hegel wrote as follows of the relationship between the 
perceptual and the logical: “The content that fills our con- 
sciousness. of whatever kind it be, constitutes the actual nib- 
stance of the feelings, views, images, notions, aims, duties 
etc. and of the thoughts and concepts. Feeling, view, ima?c 
etc. arc thus the forms of such content , which remains one 
and the same whether felt, viewed, pictured or desired 
whether it is only felt, felt, viewed, etc. with a mixture of 
thought, or only thought. In any one of these forms, or in a 
mixture of several, the content is the object (Gegcnstand) of 
the consciousness .” 1 y 

Thus, the claims of Mao and his followers to have “dis- 
covered’ the division of the cognitative process into percep- 
tual and rational is wholly unfounded. It is worth notin? 
that the founders of Marxism-Leninism did not regard this 
division as a distinguishing feature of Marxist epistemology 
but treated it as something self-evident, already demonstrated 
in philosophy. 

. Lenin made a profound and exhaustive analysis of the 
Marxist version of the process of cognition as combining two 
stages in his brilliant work Materialism and Empirio-criticism. 
the problem has since been developed by Marxist philos- 
ophers taking into account developments in the natural 
sciences, psychology and physiology. The Marxist-Lcninist 
theory of reflection was most fully discussed in the thirties 
by the Bulgarian Marxist T. Pavlov, and in the books, 
manuals and articles of the Soviet philosophers V. V Ado- 
ratsky, P. F. Yudin, M. B. Mitin, F. I. Khaskhachick and 
others. 

It should be realised that the various correct propositions 
that are undoubtedly to be found in “On Practice” are really 
or rowings from Soviet sources. However, Mao interprets 
them in his own way, according to his distorted view of the 


1 Hegel, op. cit, p. 35. 
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major problems of Marxist epistemology, as is evident 
among other things in his approach to the stages of cogni- 
tion and their relationship to reality. To begin with, Mao 
treats each stage as entirely separate: first we have percep- 
tual knowledge, then a “leap” into rational knowledge, fol- 
lowed by a further “leap” into practice. This mechanistic 
division of the integrated process of cognition is apparent 
in the following statement of Mao’s: “Practice, knowledge, 
more practice, more knowledge; the cyclical repetition of 
this pattern to infinity, and with each cycle, the elevation 
of the content of practice and knowledge to a higher level .” 1 

In “Whence Does a Man Acquire Correct Ideas?” Mao Tse- 
tung presents these stages of knowledge as a sequence of 
separate “processes of cognition”. “Countless phenomena of 
the objective external world are reflected in a man’s brain 
through his five sense organs — the organs of sight, hearing, 
smell, taste and touch. At first, knowledge is perceptual . 2 The 
leap to conceptual knowledge, i.e., to ideas, occurs when suf- 
ficient perceptual knowledge is accumulated. This is one 
process in cognition. It is the first stage in the whole process 
of cognition. . . . Then comes the second stage in the progress 
of cognition, the stage leading from consciousness back to 
matter, from ideas back to existence, in which the knowledge 
gained in the first stage is applied in social practice to ascer- 
tain whether the theories, policies, plans or measures meet 
with the anticipated success. Generally speaking, those that 
succeed are correct and those that fail are incorrect. . . Man’s 
knowledge makes another leap through the test of practice. 
This leap is more important than the previous one .” 3 

To begin with, Mao splits the process of knowledge into 
a series of separate, individual stages. He then goes on to 
transfer questions of epistemology into the sphere of practical 
political decisions in a simplified, mechanistic manner. In so 
doing, he confuses the source of knowledge with the actual 
process of knowing which is based on specific accumulated 
material. Mao completely dismisses the question of continuity, 
the adoption of the experience of others. Every one of the 

1 Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works . Volume One, p. 297. 

2 It is worth remembering in this connection that Hegel, in the last 
century, held that reason, thought, is present in perception, since a cer- 
tain level of generalisation is already underway. 

3 Quotations from Chairman Mao 7 sc- tun g, pp. 207-08. 
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theories, directions, plans, schemes” has to go through ,n 
he processes of knowledge and every proposition has tn k 
tested anew m direct individual experience. Likewise l/h 
completely disregards the experience of his predecessors H 

isE&SzF ’ indircct 

opinion, this knowledge is perfectly useless, or at best "en !i' S 
res testing anew against the conditions of Maoist oraS' 
All comparatively complete knowledge is acquired 
two stages, first the stage of perceptual knowlrvlo- ° U ^j 
secondly the stage of rational knowledge . . k WhaUortof 

fhTi ed - ge -'V e b °? k ’ sh informa tion of the students? Granted 

hfn^k- ! n f° rm l atlon 15 entirely true knowledge .' smf 
seiv?s”i 38 Cen Venfied by ° thers but not y et ^ them-' 

Mao thus regards the knowledge acquired from • 
the experience of part generations people 

" ,f - «- ^ “f csssfwa 

• ? h \ s . mh f lIisti e attitude to the human treasury of knowledge 
>s m direct contradiction to Marxism-Leninism wShsists 
"J2? t, ? luit y 111 the development of knowledge. It is anach 

as t he raXof? t0 T gard kn r lcdge ’ as Mao does - SSf 
in the [as, Ll d r;:'tte P d er S al Engels, writfng" 

—Trf) Extends' the ‘b*"??' il (modeTSrlil'sden'c'e' 

IS no longer necessary, its individual experience can hTre 

ttroVS“‘ V' o' the 1 experience^! 

ph^sica[^und(^sfi° r ^ -Weak f eSS °^- ^ aoist theory is the meta- 

• PraCt - Ce 38 the Criterion of ‘ruth, 
speakine of fn P h !n h 7 ,nc ° ns,st f ent in this matter. While 
Practice” Ll endIe . s * c y c,e °f “practice — knowledge— 
"’atter-sp.r.t-matter”, he regards the verifica- 

2 p vlX lU n- g ) Se,eCle i P orks > v °lume Four, p 33 
K En ? c,s > Dialectics of Nature , p. 267 . P 
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tion of knowledge in concrete-historical conditions as a single 
act, and not as a dialectical process. Thus, according to Mao, 
the truth of knowledge is confirmed by the success of a single 
attempt to apply it in practice. He does, it is true, make an 
exception for social phenomena, but this is simply the excep- 
tion that proves the rule. 

Moreover, Mao understands “the success of practice”, as 
indeed practice itself, purely pragmatically, as “suiting the 
purpose”. In “On Practice” he declares “class nature”, and 
“practicality” to be the “two outstanding characteristics” 
of Marxist philosophy completely ignoring that inalienable 
feature, its scientific nature. This pragmatism in the Maoist 
approach is expressed in the fact that theory itself is 
regarded not as a science but as guidance for action, the 
methodological basis for developing the most suitable stra- 
tegy and tactics, policies and slogans, and in a purely utili- 
tarian manner, as a means to certain ends, as an “instru- 
ment”. According to Mao, Marxism-Leninism is an arrow 
shot straight to the target of the Chinese revolution. The 
implication is that Marxism-Leninism and revolution are 
quite separate things, success or failure depending entirely 
on the skill of the archer. 

The chief mistake of Maoism here is that it destroys the 
organic relationship between revolutionary practice and 
revolutionary theory, and between the objective and sub- 
jective factors of their development. Theory, as an instru- 
ment — an “arrow” — is reduced to a convenient list of useful 
rules, a collection of tactical ideas, directions, orders, etc. At 
the same time, universalisation of direct experience and a 
complete disregard for knowledge acquired in the past and 
all non-personal experience, reduces theory to a collection of 
individual generalisations of narrow empirical experience 
rendering impossible the development and enrichment of 
theory and giving rise to doctrinairism, metaphysics and 
subjectivism. 

Mao’s empiricism in his treatment of the question of the 
relationship between theory and practice, knowledge and 
experience, is clearly seen in the following statement. 
“Knowledge starts with experience — this is the materialism 
of the theory of knowledge.” 1 Moreover, in treating experi- 


1 Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works, Volume One, p. 291. 
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encc as the starting point of knowledge, Mao fails to see the 
difference between materialism and idealism. The thesis that 
‘ knowledge begins with experience” was typical of materi- 
alism prior to Marx, while today it is highly popular amon* 
various trends of subjective idealism, from tbc Berklcyans 
to the neo-Kantian agnostics. Despite all his protestations of 
fidelity to class and Party principles, in practice Mao reno- 
unces all commitment to proletarian class and Party prin- 
ciples. Mao Tse-tung’s analysis fails to recognise the fact that 
a man's experience and the way it is reflected in his mind is 
determined by his social, class position and is quite indepen- 
dent of his will. 

When Mao goes on to supplement his thesis that “knowl- 
edge begins with experience” with the pragmatist assertion 
that “generally speaking, what is crowned with success is 
right and what is unsuccessful is wrong”, he is adopting a 
purely positivist view of practice that is subjective and 
voluntarist. 

Professor Nobushige writes of Mao’s un-Marxist approach 
to the question of experience that these “thoughts of Mao” 
can be used to justify the practice of any forces at all, even 
the most reactionary. After all, according to this logic, in 
the period when developing fascism was winning “victories”, 
this could even serve as proof that it was “right ”. * 2 

There is thus clearly nothing new in the Maoist “theory 
of knowledge . While claiming to be the originator of his 
theory, Mao is in fact either repeating the most elementary 
truths of pre-Marxian materialism or expounding his own 
eclectical brand of subjective idealism combined with vulgar, 
mechanistic materialism. 


The Epistemology of Dialectical Materialism and the 
Empiricism and Subjectivism of Mao Tse-tung 

. T he features of the epistemology of dialectical mate- 
rialism (the list is far from exhaustive) are as follows: 
a) the object and reality are regarded as man’s “objective 
activity , i.e., Marxism associates the process of knowledge 


1 Sec Mori Nobushige, op. cit. 
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as the reflection of the objective world with man’s revolu- 
tionary, practical-critical activity j 
b) Marxism holds that: “Dialectics is the theory of knowl- 
edge of (Hegel and) Marxism. This is the ‘aspect’ of the 
matter (it is not ‘an aspect’ but the essence of the matter) 
to which Plekhanov, not to speak of other Marxists, paid no 

^cT Marxism demands that “each proposition should be 
considered (a) only historically, (P) only in connection with 
others, (f) only in connection with the concrete experience of 

1 ’ 4 - ” 2 . 

Marxism has adopted and develops the materialist 
theory of reflection. “From living perception to abstract 
thought, and from this to practice — such is the dialectical 
oath of the cognition of truth, of the cognition of objective 
reality .” 3 Lenin emphasised that dialectics understood as 
epistemology reveals the history of knowledge and the inner 
laws of the transition from ignorance to knowledge. 

On the basis of this fundamental premise the theory ot 
knowledge of dialectical materialism examines a wide range 
of general methodological problems concerning the relat.on- 
ship between mind and matter, thereby revealing the dialec- 
tal link between mind and matter, the role of labour and 
other forms of human activity in the emergence and develop 
ment of consciousness, the active role of language in ex P res ^ 
ing consciousness and in the accumulation and traosmission 
of knowledge. Marxism-Leninism also examines the re\er 
process — the influence of man as a thinking being on the 

W °Marxist epistemology is largely concerned with exploring 
the paths of knowledge, its forms and ^age^Greatstress.s 
placed on the dialectical essence of the process of cogmtion 
and careful study is made of the various f°™ s of 

laws of thought, the nature of conce P ts ’ J^Seses hi the 
conclusions and the role of theories an . p 

'Tfi" of Marxism-Leninism is that .he fru.h 

is a process of the movement of knowledge from subjective 


• V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 38, p. 36- 

2 Ibid., Vol. 35, p. 250. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 38, p. 171. 
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ideas to objective truth via practice (and *„ i . 
was noted by Lenin. The aim is to rc^J th ^ 0 T,lis 
between theory and practice and demostra p tl reIa f ,onsl ’ip 
of this relationship in man’s efforts to tramfn^ ?, Ctlve role 
In order to acquire a correct nn^ t r t,lc world, 
epistemology it is essential to examine theina?*-^ Marxist 
o reflection in close association with the "di-il^V- 3 ' '^/^cory 
lute, relative and objective truth N.-Jr, • a ec * ,cs °f abso- 
tradiclory unity, tlj ">«‘ con- 

the spiral nature of the process nf rZ •*• to ° nc another, 
relationship between the Ltorkal anX T • f , truth - ^ 
portance of the principle of e evasion f " 1 * ?^ ,ca1 ’ th <= im- 
the concrete in understanding the essence of th’ 3bs - tract to 

Hon'and mSSSita m “ y ,hci ' '"C’neS 

profit is * 

Of cognition of the essence of the obicct- ^Ti as forms 
of the laws and features of WOr,d - an alysis 

tion of nature, society and thought ^ Pr ° CeSS of co £ni- 

of knowledge of” dialectical eXp ° und }?£ in detail the theory 
look at the'basTc 3 S 

comparison with the way they are tZL T 'T'^ and a 
Mao Tse-tung, shows th/absurditv of H^ l “ the , 3rticIes of 
ised repetition of a few cl™,- * * the cIaims that vulgar- 

0 Mai-xist philosophy consti Ete ‘X from manuals 

of the basic content of the , h eorv nf l generalisation 

materialism”. Tlie “profonn^’ y / kno ? rIed «e of dialectical 

of kn r ,cdgc- can bZutZ Z 'fte fot 
Often, correct knowledge can he . e J oIIow ing statement, 
repetitions of the process leadinrr / mcd or| ly after many 
ness and then back to matter that is"l m ?. tter f to conscious- 
to knowledge and then back to nrLf’ from Practice 

correc^idfaThl? pracUce^f Se ” d C ' leWS f° VCr the b “ically 
in so doing he vulgarises and d* f s ° ur . ce . of knowledge, but 

with experience and making d direct^’ lde { ltifyin ^ P ractice 
K rect personal experience the 


1 *„ T „.,„ e pp 208 w 
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source of all knowledge. Thus, he writes: “Anyone who 
wants to know a thing has no way of doing so except bv 
coming into contact with it, i.e., by living (practising) in its 
surroundings If you want to gain knowledge, you must 
participate in the practice of changing reality. ... If y OU want 
to know the theory and methods of revolution, you must 
participate m revolution. All genuine knowledge originates 
from direct experience. ’* Or again: “. . .Marxism teaches that 
in our approach to a problem we should start not from 
abstract definitions but from objective facts and, by analys- 

ing . hCS *f T& detern ? ine way we shall go, our policies 
and methods. - A reader who is unaware that Mao identifies 
practice with subjective perceptual experience and reduces 
objective reality as necessary being to the sum of facts (the 
insertion of the word “objective” makes no real difference) 
might well be duped into regarding the above statements as 
correct Marxist theses. Mori Nobushige points out that Mao 
tails to draw a distinction between materialist, and positivist 
individual, concretion and that the former is dissolved in the 
latter so that Mao’s references to “specific essence” and 
• specdl1 0 contradictions” can contain nothing but pragmat- 
ism Nobushige notes how Mao, in both theory and practice 
confuses the concepts of “reality” and “actuality”. This re- 
presents a failure to draw a distinction between phenomena 
in their totality and empirical facts as simple actual being, 
on the one hand, and reality as the manifestation of what is 
essential and fundamental in the development of nature, 
society and knowledge, on the other. 

Since Maoist epistemology does not distinguish between 
the logical and the historical in the development of the 
process of knowledge and ignores the method of elevation 
lrom the abstract to the concrete, Mao Tse-tung’s conclusions 
are abstract postulates, devoid of the wealth of concrete 
reality. Mao’s vague general formulae, although “derived 
from analysis” of certain “objective facts”, remain lifeless, 
incomplete, one-sided postulates, since they are not enriched 
with concrete content in the course of collation with practice, 
with experience. In contrast to Maoism, Marxism-Leninism 
reviews practice as the sum practice of the working class of 


l Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works, Volume One, pp. 286 , 28 S. 

1 Ibid., Volume Four, p. 69 . 
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a given country and the pract.ce of the working class of all 
other countries taken together, as national and internal! 
experience (in the case of social experience) in their S 2 
as the sum ol the scientific experience of past and present 
the experience derived from experiments in a given SI’ 

sciences)!^ ( ** ^ ° f knowled ^ in the social 

Marx wrote that the method of elevatoin from the abstract 

aYelYnlT re fH 1S s,mply a mctllod ,} y means of which thought 
takes hold of the concrete and reproduces it as the SDiritmllv 

concrete, and that it is never under any circumstances the 
piocess of emergence of the concrete itself. Since Mao Tse 
tung s concepts and deductions never go through the state 
of taking hold of the concrete, with Mao the combination of 
theoiy with practice is frequently achieved bv DostnhHncr 
reality from abstract definitions. In this case theory simply 
becomes an apology for subjectivist practice. ^ ^ 


CONCLUSION 


For years the name of Mao Tse-tung was associated in the 
minds of many people in various countries with the revolu- 
tionary struggle of the Chinese people and the activity of the 
Communist Party of China. This impression, promoted by 
the Maoist claims that Mao has brilliantly applied the uni- 
versal truth of Marxism-Leninism to Chinese conditions, 
makes it especially hard for some people to understand the 
present nationalist and anti-Soviet policy of the Mao group. 
At the same time, they tend to regard Mao Tse-tung’s depar- 
ture from Marxism-Leninism as a recent phenomenon, an 
accidental zig-zag, and feel that it is only a question of 
appealing to his reason and conscience and he will think better 
of it, and everything will return to normal. But this is simply 
an infantile illusion, and a very dangerous one at that, since 
it disarms the Communists in the face of the splitting activ- 
ity of the Maoists, enabling them to continue their corrup- 
tion of the communist movement from within. 

Many Marxist works have been published in the Soviet 
Union and other countries recently, analysing the historical 
roots of Mao Tse-tung’s anti-Marxist views, and removing 
the mask to show Mao’s policies as they really are, the stand 
he took at all the main stages of the Chinese revolution. 
Worthy of special mention are the book by Wang Ming 
(Chen Shao-yu), prominent member of the CPC, member 
of the CPC Central Committee of the sixth, seventh and 
eighth convocations, On the Events in China , published by 
the Soviet publishing house Politicheskaya literatiira in 1969, 
and the memoirs of the German Communist internationalist 
Otto Braun published in several numbers of the weekly 
Horizon (GDR) and later in the Soviet weekly Za Ruhezhom 
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in 1969 and 1970. The pamphlet Pages from the Political 
Biography of Mao ' Tse-tung by 0. Vladimirov and V. Rya- 
zanstev contains valuable factual material on the nationalist, 
anti-Marxist views and anti-Party activities of Mao. The 
above-mentioned material proves conclusively that Mao Tse- 
tung never was a genuine Marxist or a real Communist 
but simply joined the communist movement because it was 
the movement with the most authority, that Mao’s aims were 
only consonant with those of the communist movement at the 
stage of the national revolutionary struggle for the liberation 
of China from foreign capital and feudalism. 

Yet there are still people with rather hazy notions of 
Marxism-Leninism who under the influence of Maoist and 
imperialist propaganda continue to regard Mao as a “lost 
sheep” who can be returned to the fold, as a “seeking” 
Marxist. 

Certain Maoist theses seem attractive to some politicians 
and revolutionaries in the Afro-Asian countries who lack the 
reliable information necessary to form a correct concept of 
their essence. If they actually visit China they are surrounded 
by so much false propaganda and agitation that they are 
quite unable to gain any real insight into what is going on 
and simply have to take at its face value everything that is 
foisted upon them and whatever they are “shown”. 

These revolutionaries from Asia and Africa accept the 
outward propaganda aspect of Maoism as its true essence. 
Thus, some Arab freedom fighters believe Mao’s declarations 
of support for them, little suspecting that while publicly 
announcing their support for the Arab struggle, including 
the struggle of the Palestinian Arabs, the Maoists are doing 
everything in their power “behind the scenes” to prolong the 
struggle. In this connection we cannot do better than quote 
from a speech made by Mao Tse-tung at a meeting in Peh- 
taiho as long ago as August 17, 1958, which was reported 
n J} le .^ un £ we *Pi n & journal Tung-fang hung in July 1967. 

It is best to work from the premise that tension is more 
to our advantage and less to the advantage of the West. 
Tension is advantageous to the West in that it permits them 
to expand arms production and it is to our advantage in that 
it can set in motion all active factors. . . . Let the Americans 
and the English stay in the Lebanon and Jordan as long as 
possible. We must not help the Americans appear in a good 
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light. Every extra day they slay there helps us by giving 
us material for articles exposing them, makes the American 
imperialists remain the object of universal condemnation. 
But when we are making propaganda we should not talk in 
this manner; we should say that they must get out immediate- 
ly." (Emphasis added.— M. A., V.G.) This is what Mao’s 
“support” is really worth! 

Hundreds of thousands of Chinese are herded to meetings 
in Peking and representatives from Asia, Africa and Latin 
America are invited. Mao publishes a declaration demanding 
that “the American paper tigers” clear out of Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, Laos, Africa and Latin America. Yet, all the efforts 
of Peking, working through secret diplomatic channels, are 
directed towards keeping the Americans as long as possible 
in the places where the Maoists themselves are not yet in a 
position to set up their own rule. Mao speculates on the dis- 
content of peoples with the aggressive actions of the Ameri- 
cans. He demonstrates his “revolutionary ardour” in an orgy 
of hypocrisy, in words but not in deeds, and tries to influence 
public opinion in these countries and the members of the 
liberation movement there in the spirit of Maoism. 

It requires tremendous lucidity and sober-mindedness on 
the part of revolutionaries to understand what lies behind the 
“revolutionary” phrases and declarations of Mao and his 
entourage. Here we have the extremely dangerous situation 
when the general position of the struggle in several areas 
of the world makes revolutionaries fall an easy prey to the 
influence of revolutionary phrases, which leads to the deteat 
of the revolution and the destruction of the revolutionaries 
themselves. Lenin, the great master of revolution, warned 

revolutionaries of this danger. 

The tragic experience of the revolutionary movemen 
in a number of Afro-Asian and Latin American countries m 
the last decade reveals the danger all too plainly, burely 
the massacre of hundreds of thousands of Indonesian Lom- 
munists after the events of September 30, 196a serves as a 
severe enough warning of the dangers of fol owing 
advice of Mao Tse-tung and his emissaries. Here is surely 
ample evidence that we are not dealing with the mistakes and 
errors of a Marxist but with an attempt to make use ot the 
authority of Marxism-Leninism and use the vor re \ 
tionary cause for the furtherence ot the grea -power t 
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vinist plans of the Maoist leadership in Peking and their ap- 
petite lor hegemony. ^ 

The myth of Mao being a man who is trying to inspire 
the younger generation with revolutionary ardour and chal- 
lenge bureaucracy and stagnation has gained wide currency 
among Left-wing youth in Europe and America. Some stu- 
dent groups at the Sorbonne and Rome University hold dem- 
onstrations demanding social transformations and democratic 
reforms in the education system at which they carry portraits 
not only of Marx and Lenin but also of Mao Tse-tung. They 
have heard, and read in the bulletins distributed by Chinese 
embassies and missions in millions of copies, that Mao called 
the young people of China to revolt. They are impressed by 
Mao’s thesis “Revolt is a just cause”. They have heard that 
Mao called for the destruction of the “old patterns” and “the 
bourgeois education system”. These young people seem to 
believe these “thoughts of Mao” correspond to their own 
sentiments. They do not realise what it was that Mao really 
called upon the young people of China, blinded by fanati- 
cism, to revolt against. The “Little Red Book” and Chinese 
propaganda material does not mention the fact that Mao 
was really making use of the young people as a blind tool 
for the destruction of the very gains, of the very system, 
that give young people real freedom, develop their creative 
ability and make them real masters. The “Little Red Book” 
and other Chinese propaganda pamphlets do not tell how the 
very same young people whom Mao called to revolt are now 
being driven by Chinese army units from the towns into wild 
mountain regions and deserts to be used to carry out acts of 
provocation against China’s neighbours, and herded into 
military settlements on the borders of the Soviet Union, 
Mongolia, India, Vietnam and Burma. 

These little red-covered pocket books and pamphlets print- 
e on excellent fine paper, naturally make no mention of 
the lact that over seventy million Chinese children are unable 
to receive an education as a result of this “revolt”, and that 
hundreds of thousands of former students will be unable to 
complete their studies at university and institute. Mao him- 
self declared in November, 1968, “The sky will not fall down 
1 enrolment to the higher educational institutions is suspend- 
ed lor two or three years!” 

I hese little books, red in colour, but black-brown in con- 
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tent, do not quote such statements of Mao as those he made 
in 1964, on the eve of the “cultural revolution”: “Schools are 
little vaults, emitting evil everywhere, and shallow ponds 
teeming with turtles”; “A science course can be cut in half. 
Confucius taught only six arts: ceremony, music, archery, 
charioteering, the holy writings and arithmetic. If you read 

a lot of books, you’ll never become an emperor The 

trouble now is, first that there are too many subjects and 
second that there are too many books.” 

As a warning to those who still associate the red colour 
of the Maoist pamphlets distributed outside China with rev- 
olution and communism, we quote the words of several prom- 
inent Chinese Communists who emerged from the crucible 
of the Chinese revolution only to fall victims to arbitrary 
Maoist persecution in the course of the “cultural revolution”. 
Sun Yeh-fang, director of the Institute of Economics of 
the Chinese Academy of Sciences: “To follow the thoughts 
of Mao Tse-tung in life is the same as wearing dark glasses 
on a dark night.” 

Wang Jen-chung, member of the CPC Central Committee 
of the eighth convocation, until 1966 Secretary of the Central- 
South Bureau of the Central Committee (reported in the Chi- 
nese press in June 1966 as having swum with Mao during 
his fantastic record swim that summer): “The thoughts of 
Mao Tse-tung are an insipid rice dish, to which one must add 
one’s own oil and salt in order to make it edible.” 

Tao Chu, member of the CPC Central Committee up to 
1967, and once an ardent champion of the “thoughts of 
Mao”: “Reflections on the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung are 
like a fountain without water”; “Chairman Mao’s ideas of 
socialism are the socialism of poverty and agony ; The 
‘three banners’ policy is a suicidal policy ’; “The Great Leap 
Forward is solving tasks by the method of the despot Shih 
Huang Ti: ‘kill the duck to obtain the egg’.’ 1 

One could go on and on quoting such views, which it must 
be remembered were expressed by people who for years 
were close to Mao Tse-tung, propagated his ideas and 
believed the Mao myth. It was only when they came to put 


1 All these statements were published as evidence of the counter- 
revolutionary” views of these people in the Hungweiping press, in ar* 
tides about their conviction by the Hungweipings. 
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these “thoughts” into practice (hat they became convinced 
of how unfeasible and far-removed from reality they were. 

Thus the Soviet magazine Kommunist (No. 3, 1969) was 
perfectly correct in its characterisation of Maoism as an 
anti-Marxist trend in its editorial "The Features of the Situ- 
ation in China and the Position of the CPC at the Present 
Stage". “The Maoist programme on questions of social 
construction is extremely 'radical’ and ‘Left-wing’ in form 
but reactionary and utopian in content. The programme is 
the outcome of a total rejection of the Leninist principles 
of socialist construction and an inability to find correct 
effective methods of solving the complicated problems in 
an extremely backward peasant country.” 

Unbiased analysis of “the thoughts of Mao”, of his phi- 
losophical and political views, shows that the theory and 
practice of Mao Tse-tung and his followers has nothing at 
all in common with Marxism-Leninism and scientific com- 
munism, except for a certain terminological similarity. But 
the great danger of this ideology is that with its subtle 
methods of disguising itself as revolutionary Marxism and 
attempts to speak in the name of socialism and world revo- 
lution it is sowing confusion in minds of some sections of 
the revolutionary and anti-imperialist movement, especially 
among young revolutionaries. Moreover, Maoism thereby 
creates highly favourable conditions for anti-communist 
ideological propaganda against revolution, Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, and scientific socialism. 

It is significant that imperialist propaganda has been 
altering its sights in recent years. Whereas at one time tons 

0 Paper were used to discredit the revolutionary struggle 
of the Chinese people and its Communist Party, today 
alongside attempts to capitalise on the difficulties of poli- 
tical and economic development that have arisen from the 

fvnrL° f ? e ^ Ma f 0 gr0Up ’ r here is a Sowing tendency to 
express a kind of respect for the present Chinese leaders 

and present them as people with a concern for their coun- 
try s interests and national grandeur. 

A P tTu COm ul Un ' S c r entrCS in the USA > Britain and the Fe- 

1 y epU f 1C ° f Gern \ an ^ hold wide symposia and “sci- 
entific conferences at which many distinguished Sinologists 

atem P ts . t0 detect “Marxist”, “Leninist”, 
Stalinist , etc, elements in the views of Mao Tse-tung and 
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dT.subiect “What Is 7 Maoism?”, material from which ap- 
peared^ the journal Problems of Communism such ou ^ 

TU-tun£ i^^ a Mere^^_Marxwm^I^imsra,^l^he ^ 

struggle”, °that he is “a Leninist revolutionary and an Afro- 

A Tn n n?t at f?omthc various symposia and numerous articles 
AP art , • K ot li scholarly and popular journals and maga- 
published in both scho y 1 ^ Sinologists have 

zines, many American and w ^ and his “thoughts”, 

in such a way as to_ presen ^ inao North of Stan d- 

*' s i Po ^c 

and communism. . - have n authors “conscientious- 

about repeating many Mao tabneauo ar£ dc . 

&£ co—,. ntovement 

and the socialist countries. . ; ns ; st that Mao is a 

Some bourgeois propaganda agents insis^t i^ ^ cQm 

“true Marxist”, that Mao anc r f ah t P from the standpoint 
munist parties criticising ^ f 0 r the revolution and the 

of Marxist theory. Sue most inveterate enemies has 

purity of Marxist theory from of &e ideals 0 f socialism 

far-reaching aims— the discreaiuu 0 

noacriden. that the leader, of the Trotskyite Fourth 


• „ . Vnl XV No. 5 (Washington, Sep- 

1 See Problems of Covimumsm, Vo . 
tember-October, 1966), pp. 1-30. 
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International have been increasingly active champions and 
•volunteer” propagandists of “the thoughts of Mao” in 
various countries over the last few years. Maoist and 
rrotskyite views coincide on many points. The present-day 
Trotskyites are quite correct when they claim priority for 
invention of numerous theoretical propositions of Mao Tsc- 
tung, such as the theory of “permanent revolution”, the 
“thesis of the continuation of the revolution during the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat”, the thesis of “the restoration 
of capitalism in the USSR” and a host of other anti-Soviet 
concoctions. They are equally justified in claiming that the 
cultural revolution in China is the realisation of Trotsky’s 
ideas of struggle against “bureaucratisation of the Partv” 
etc. 7 ’ 

Several foreign publicists write articles and make state- 
ments in which they attempt to justify the anti-socialist 
anti-Marxist vmws and practice of Mao Tse-tung taking a 
broad view , repeating what are essentially Maoist theses 
E as „ the experience of the October Revolution is no use 
to Lhina and the idea that Mao has created a special “Chi- 
nese brand of socialism”. Thus, the editor-in-chief of the 
Yugoslav journal International Politics even tries to ascribe 
o Mao creative development of the Marxist-Leninist doc- 
trine of socialist revolution Without knowing anything of 
China and the real practice of Mao Tse-tung during the last 
few years he tries to present the “cultural revolution” as 
r, n " ch '", g tlie , theor y of socialism and even as the passage 

”, h t e P e f nod of etatisation and bureaucratisation of 

■ l m ? ma , t0 tle P eri °d of “democratisation 
and humanisation of social relations”. It is difficult to find 

than thi^ misapprehension of the re al situation in China 

These authors, having no real knowledge of the essence 
of the events in China or of Mao’s real policy see fust what 
.hey w, s h .o see in the theory and prac,i« of Maoism 

the development of events in China and the policy of the 

darm g amo^ rS ^| P l 1 Cann0t but . ar0USe £ enuine concern and 
all revoEL 3 ’ 10n I men thr °ughout the world, among 
of the Chinese peopl^ pr0gressives > and a11 genuine friends 

tielof L W M a i "f e 1 P0 ^ ng u t - he disruptive ’ onti-Soviet activi- 
ties of the Maoist leadership it is essential to analyse and 
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criticise the theoretical roots of Maoism, its class and ideo- 
logical basis. 

The present work has been an attempt at a critical ana- 
lysis of one of the components of Maoism, its philosophy. 
This analysis shows beyond doubt that the theoretical errors 
of Mao 1 se-tung can on no account be considered temporary, 
chance phenomena, but that they derive inevitably from his 
outlook. 

Mao Tse-tung has never been a Marxist in his philosophi- 
cal views. Firstly, he treats the basic question of philosophy 
from a subjective-idealist, and not a materialist, standpoint, 
regarding ideas, subjective activity, as the determinant of 
social development and substituting the question of the rela- 
tionship between subject and object for the question of the 
relationship between mind and matter. 

Secondly, Mao distorts the concept of “practice”, reduc- 
ing it to the practice of the class struggle of the Chinese 
peasantry. Mao combines universalisation of this practice 
with an empirical approach to theory. 

Thirdly, Mao Tse-tung has reduced the rich content of the 
laws of the dialectics to one single law, the law of the unity 
and conflict of opposites, distorting it, refurbishing it with 
naive dialectical ideas and the theory of the antagonism of 
two opposed forces (the theory of balance). 

Fourthly, Mao Tse-tung treats the process of knowledge 
as a purely mechanistic relationship between the perceptual 
and rational stages. 

Fifthly, Maoist philosophy ignores the concrete-historical 
approach to analysis of the phenomena and processes of the 
objective world. In other words, it does not contain the fea- 
ture that distinguishes Marxist philosophy from all other phi- 
losophies. 

Sixthly — and this is extremely important — Mao Tse-tung 
regards various philosophical problems from the standpoint 
of nationalism and Sinocentrism. 

Mao simply borrows Marxist-Leninist formulae and no- 
menclature wholesale. But the presentation of a few general 
premises of Marxist philosophy in popular, vulgarised form 
can be ignored since it does not constitute an organic part of 
Mao Tse-tung’s philosophical views. 

The claims that Maoist philosophy represents a new stage 
in the development of Marxist philosophy are thus quite 
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unfounded. On the contrary, it really takes several steps 
backwards in the history of world philosophy. 

It emerges clearly from analysis of the works of Mao that 
he never properly understood Marxism-Leninism, but while 
capitalising on Marxist revolutionary terminology contin- 
ued to adhere to the views of peasant revolutionary de- 
mocracy combined with militant great-Han chauvinism. 
Mao Tse-tung never advanced beyond the Chinese bourgeois 
and petty-bourgeois revolutionaries, and this applies not 
only to his philosophical views. 

In political economy Mao’s only “contributions” have 
been the idea of a Great Leap Forward and the “people’s 
communes”, “the law of saddle-like development of the 
economy”, and more recently, the creation of isolated semi- 
natural, economic units in the towns, the countryside and the 
army. Moreover, when applied in practice, these ideas even- 
tually led to the economic stagnation and political crisis 
which China is at present experiencing. 

Therefore, regarded from a Marxist-Leninist standpoint, 
the theoretical works of Mao Tse-tung and the Maoist claims 
that Mao’s ideas contained in articles written twenty to thirty 
years ago and the anti-Soviet articles of recent years rep- 
resent . the Marxism-Leninism of the contemporary age” 
only raise a smile. 

The so-called “thoughts’ of Mao on theory and practice 
are an eclectical jumble of petty-bourgeois revolutionarism, 
sinified social-chauvinism, Confucianism and utopian egali- 
tarian socialism with a sprinkling of Marxist-Leninist theses 
in a vulgar, simplified interpretation. 

Maoism does not represent an integrated system ideologi- 
cally and the only things that it systematically justifies and 
substantiates are nationalism, hegemony and anti-Sovietism. 

In creating this eclectical ideological concoction, Mao 
Tse-tung and his group base themselves on the idea that the 
hi oacl masses of people participating in the revolution have 
no time to go into the finer points of doctrine and are 
attracted by short snappy slogans, the idea that attractive 
slogans can make the doctrine attractive even if it is little 
understood. 

^11 case China, the spread of myths and legends 
about Mao Tse-tung and his “thoughts” is favoured by the 
lact that almost half the population are illiterate, by the fact 
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that the majority of Party members and the working class 
arc, for historical reasons, ill-prepared as regards general 
education and training in theory, and also the fact that the 
population live in complete ignorance of what is going on 
at home and abroad, in total isolation from the outside 
world. 

In the international field, the extremely abstract charac- 
ter of the ostensibly radical theses of Maoism favours its 
mythicisation, enabling the Maoists to conceal their real 
aims and foreign revolutionaries to imbue the Maoist theses 
with whatever concent they please, according to their own 
sentiments and aims, which have nothing at all to do with 
the real aims of Maoism. The weaving of myths around 
China and Mao Tse-tung is also promoted by the fact that 
Mao and his followers prevent the spread of real documen- 
tary information about China, the history of the Chinese rev- 
olution and the present situation in the country, but instead 
propagandise the “Little Red Book” and disseminate vario- 
us panegyrics to the wisdom of the “thoughts” of Mao. 

Maoism is not, and cannot be a form of creative devel- 
opment of Marxism-Leninism applied to Chinese condi- 
tions, since, if examined soberly, Mao’s works of the 1930s 
and 1940s deal mainly with various stages of guerrilla war- 
fare and universalise specific features of the Chinese revo- 
lution and not the revolutionary experience of the Chinese 
people over the last forty to fifty years. 

The Chinese revolution is a complicated phenomenon, 
containing much that is original and unique in . the world 
revolutionary process, and therefore to pick certain individ- 
ual features, however important, and present them as uni- 
versal truths — dogmas that must be accepted by all coun- 
tries and peoples— is to distort the experience of the Chi- 
nese revolution and the history of the revolutionary process 
as a whole. As Lenin pointed out: . . . any truth, if over- 

done’ (as Dietzgen Senior put it), if exaggerated, or if carried 
beyond the limits of its actual applicability, can be reduced 
to an absurdity, and is even bound to become an absurdity 
under these conditions.” 1 This is what has happened to the 
works of Mao Tse-tung. Therefore, all the attempts of the 
Maoists to impose Maoism on the Chinese people and the 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 14, p. 99. 
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world revolutionary movement as a whole in place of Marx- 
ism-Leninism are doomed to failure. 

At the Ninth Congress of the CPC, Maoism was declared 
the basic ideology of the new regime. After the Ninth Con- 
gress, the process of Maoism’s break with Marxism-Leninism 
can be considered completed. Words borrowed from the 
Marxist lexicon are all that remain of Marxism-Leninism in 
the official views of Peking on all major questions of philos- 
ophy, political economy and the theory of Communism. 

The chief difference between Maoism and Marxism is that 
while the latter is a science , the former has evolved into a 
kind of religion with its own Church . 

Afraid to risk allowing their views to face the test of 
aware, informed criticism, the Maoists try to limit as far as 
possible all knowledge that could rival the dogma they are 
enforcing from above. What Mao Tse-tung and his suppor- 
ters really need is ignorant, spiritual paupers, and they would 
like to limit the knowledge of every working person to the 
most primitive minimum necessary for him to fulfil his labour 
function. 

Identifying Marxism-Leninism with religion, the Maoists 
also tried at the Ninth Congress to present their leader as the 
successor to Marx and Lenin, as a theorist who has made a 
notable contribution to the development of Marxist-Leninist 
thought. 

The frequent verbal references to Marxism-Leninism at 
the Congress and in other CPC documents makes it necessary 
to begin by carefully examining the slogans and theses bor- 
rowed from Marxism-Leninism as a cover for the real views 
and instructions that underlie the present policy of the 
Mao group, and secondly — and this is especially important — 
to carefully distinguish between the words and slogans of 
the Mao group and their practical policy. 

At least two points of ideology draw attention to them- 
selves in the material of the Ninth Congress. Firstly, an at- 
tempt was made to use the Marxist-Leninist banner that is 
sacred to all socialists to cover a grotesque parody of socialism 
and betrayal of proletarian revolutionary theory. 

The most typical feature of the policy proclaimed by the 
Ninth Congress was that it shifts the centre of gravity in 
the Party and the entire activity of the state from questions 
of developing the economy and socialist construction to 
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foreign policy aims, the struggle for the assertion of the 
nationalistic aspirations of the Mao group. Basically, all the 
directions of the Ninth Congress are aimed at creating a 
militarist-bureaucratic state capable of conducting an ad- 
venturist great-power policy in international affairs, spear- 
headed against the socialist countries and the world com- 
munist movement. The Maoists try to justify this volte-face 
with the old Trotskyite idea of the impossibility of the revo- 
lution triumphing in one country without the triumph of the 
world revolution. Lin Piao made the following statement in 
his speech, citing Mao Tse-tung: “From the Leninist view- 
point ultimate victory in one socialist country does not only 
depend on the efforts of the proletariat and broad popular 
masses of that country: it depends on the triumph of the 
world revolution and the abolition of the exploitation of 
man by man throughout the world, leading to the emanci- 
pation of all mankind.” 

Surely no special evidence is required to show that this 
thesis has nothing at all in common with Leninism. The 
Communists of the Soviet Union, and the Communists of 
other countries too, realise perfectly well, as they have for 
a long time, that this was the thesis with which the Trots- 
kyites attacked Leninism, tried to turn the CPSU aside from 
the solution of the tasks of economic and social development 
and urge the Soviet Union along the slippery path of adven- 
tures and provocations in the international field. 

Now this thesis is being made full use of by the Maoists. It 
is serving the same ends as it did in the past — attacking Lenin- 
ism and justifying an adventurist, expansionist foreign policy. 

Today, the Chinese people are being informed of “the 
great strategy” of Mao Tse-tung— “preparation for the 
event of war, preparation for the event of natural disasters, 
all for the people”. They are being told: “We cannot speak 
of final victory yet. Nor shall we be able to speak of it in 
the next decade.” 

The Maoists had recourse to this theory in order to tore- 
stall criticism and evade responsibility for the deterioration 
of the people’s living conditions, the ruination of the nation- 
al economy and their adventures abroad. 

The aim pursued in advancing the thesis of the perma- 
nent threat of restoration of capitalism as the central guid- 
ing principle of the whole political and ideological activity 
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of the leadership for the whole period of socialism is intend- 
ed to create an atmosphere of “imminent crisis”, general 
political tension which the Maoists can use for the purpose 
of tightening their control. It serves them as an excuse to 
organise permanent persecution of progressive forces, of all 
who disagree with the reactionary Maoist policy. In fact, it 
is this that leads to the realisation of the possibility of social 
degeneration and a counter-revolutionary restoration of the 
worst forms of anti-popular, bureaucratic dictatorship, which 
bears a remarkable resemblance to the regime of Chiang 
Kai-shek and similar regimes. 

What, one wonders, is the Maoist “new order”? Lin Piao’s 
speech formulates and makes public in a more or less com- 
plete form Mao’s principles of the organisation of society. 
The new state machinery is roughly as follows. 

The Army is declared to be the main decisive element of 
the whole social structure, and is regarded as the main bul- 
wark of the new regime, “the main element of the state”. 

For Mao the Army is the main organisational bulwark of 
the present regime. Its main function is to keep the whole 
population subject to “the thoughts of Mao”. As a result, the 
Army is torn away from its social basis and ceases to be an 
army of workers and peasants to become the instrument of 
the military-bureaucratic dictatorship of the Mao group. In 
these conditions the social contradictions of Chinese society 
are not reduced but increased, and the very fact that the 
Army is used for coercion of the masses speaks of the cor- 
ruptness of the regime and the inability of the Mao group 
to retain power without daily resorting to armed force. 

Mao Tse-tung draws extensively on the experience of 
Chiang Kai-shek, and it is no accident that he has repeat- 
edly referred to him as his teacher. Chiang Kai-shek’s main 
support and organisational strength lay in the Army, which 
controlled all the higher organs of power. Military men are 
in the majority in the new CPC Central Committee and 
Politburo. All the so-called revolutionary committees that 
have replaced the constitutional organs of power and the 
Party committees are controlled by the military. The leaders 
of twenty-four out of twenty-nine “provincial revolutionary 
committees and committees in the cities that come under 
central authority are military men. 

The Chinese working class, disunited and disorganised, is 
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actually no more than an object of politics, and the most 
widely proclaimed slogan “The working class directs every- 
thing” is simply the fig-leaf of the regime of personal power 
of Mao Tse-tung and his entourage. This was once more 
confirmed and strengthened by the Ninth Congress in its 
unprecedented resolutions on the “permanent” nature of the 
leadership, the naming of successor, etc. 

The Ninth Congress was, in fact, the culminating point of 
the efforts of Mao and his followers to turn the CPC into 
an organisation on an army model, with strict discipline en- 
tirely adapted to suit the requirements of the military-bu- 
reaucratic dictatorship and its anti-popular policy. The deci- 
sions of the Congress show that in the protracted struggle 
of the internationalist forces in the CPC against adventurist, 
anti-Marxist policy of Mao Tse-tung the scales have, for the 
time being, tipped in favour of the Maoists. 

The Ninth Congress fundamentally revised the political, 
organisational and ideological principles of the Party. 'Die 
new Rules formally declaring the CPC to be “the political 
organisation of the proletariat” in fact serve to turn the 
Party into the obedient tool of the military-bureaucratic 
dictatorship. 

Mao Tse-tung’ s policy in Party construction also repre- 
sents a revival of the militarist, monarchist principles of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Kuomintang. At one time the Chinese 
revolutionaries condemned the reactionary Chiang Kai-shek 
regime for demanding that the whole country^ “must bow 
to one leader wielding absolute power”, and “only accept 
what the leader says as right”. In the Kuomintang it was 
the practice to take the “oath of loyalty” to the leader, and 
there existed the principle “faith in the leader must extend 
to superstition, obedience to the leader must be blind sub- 
mission”. It is difficult to see where the difference lies be- 
tween the Kuomintang “rules” and the instruction of Mao 
Tse-tung and Lin Piao on taking the oath to the three loyal- 
ties to Mao Tse-tung instituted by Mao, or such Maoist the- 
sis as “we must carry out the instructions of Chairman Mao 
irrespective of whether we have understood their impor- 
tance or not”, 1 2 or again that “devotion to Chairman Mao is 
the chief criterion of the transformation of outlook 

1 Jen-min jih-pao t July IS, 1967. 

2 Jen-min jih-pao, November 27, 1967. 
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In order to ensure that Mao has a completely free hand in 
the Party, its leading organs have been made into a family 
patrimony. The Politburo includes wives, a son-in-law, a 
former bodyguard, Mao’s private secretary and Lin Pia'o’s 

During the Chinese revolution the Chinese Communists 
called the usurpation of power in Kuomintang China by four 
families “the shame and misfortune of the Chinese people’’. 
Today China is once more ruled by an anti-popular group 
that strengthens its grip of the country by violence, terror 
and unbridled demagogy. 

„ Social relations are made to conform with Mao’s idea of 
the continuation of the revolution under the dictatorship 
of the proletariat . Lin Piao says: “Chairman Mao Tse-tung 
tor the first time in the theory and practice of the interna- 
tional communist movement, put forward the clear doctrine 
that after the basic completion of socialist transformation of 
ownership of the means of production, classes and the class 
struggle continue to exist, and the proletariat must continue 
to carry on the revolution.” 

The laws of class struggle and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat are major principles of Marxism-Leninism. Le- 

nrnltf d0 - C f ine a°!i th t inevitabiIit y °f struggle between the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie during the period of tran- 
sition from capitalism to socialism is one of the major wea- 
pons in the arsenal of the proletarian parties and lias been 

revofutkm reCOnfirmed h ? the experience of socialist 
The Maoists take these ideas, amputate them from their 

mSll “"i eXl aml ',° P'? ce Ported and 

mutilated, in the service of their ignoble aims. 

is deciXJT!^ °t Ut tha r / he 9 uesti ? n of “who beats whom” 
Sm A 1? - h . e S - 3 ^ e °? transitl0n from capitalism to social- 
hmuthomT ins ! st , that the issue remains in the balance 
nowlf 5 , P l nod , of commu nist construction. Lenin 
anrf rh d £ Ut ^ - th - Cass struggle between the proletariat 

not vet tZT^ 15 T gCd 3t the Stage when soc ‘ a 'ism has 
not >et been built and, consequently, when hostile classes 

ZTZilCr r thm S £ ciety u : the Ma ° ists assert that the 
class struggle continues after the triumph of socialism in 

socialist society. Lenin pointed out that the culminating point 

in the class struggle is the socialist revolution, the seizing of 
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power by the proletariat: the Maoists maintain that the class 
struggle becomes more and more fiercer as society advances 
from capitalism to communism. Most important of all, Lenin 
demonstrated the inevitability of struggle between the prole- 
tariat and the bourgeoisie resisting the revolution, and the 
struggle between proletarian and bourgeois ideology, whereas 
the Maoists aim not at struggle against the bourgeoisie but at 
struggle with Party and state workers, the Communists, the 
advanced workers, peasants and intellectuals who have op- 
posed or refused to give active support to the personal regime 
of Mao Tse-tung. This is hardly the “class struggle of the 
proletariat”, or “the continuation of the revolution”. It is 
simply a group struggle for power, for personal influence. 
This “revolution” has all the features of counter-revolution. 

The real purpose of the ideological theses and political 
slogans advanced at the Ninth Congress of the CPC and 
officially named “Mao Tse-tung’s Thought” is seen when we 
compare the theory of the Maoists with their practice. Such 
comparison immediately reveals that the thesis of “strength- 
ening the dictatorship of the proletariat” is simply a cover 
for the struggle to affirm the dictatorship of Mao Tse-tung 
and his entourage, that the slogan “continuation of the rev- 
olution during the dictatorship of the proletariat” really 
stands for the destruction of all the political institutions of 
worker and peasant government as the result of a reaction- 
ary take-over, that the slogan “purge the Party of people 
who are following the capitalist path” means liquidation of 
the opponents of the personal dictatorship of Mao Tse-tung 
and Maoism, that the slogan “strengthen the role of the 
working class” is simply called upon to conceal the Maoists’ 
reliance on special army units, isolated from the masses and 
set up in opposition to them, and on the petty-bourgeois 
strata corrupted by chauvinism, and, finally, that the slogan 
“defence of the purity of Marxism-Leninism” really means 
the implantation of Maoism and the “sinification of social- 
chauvinism”. 

A society built according to the principles of the “thoughts 
of Mao” is the antithesis of scientific socialism. In economics 
it means labour organised on army principles according to 
the triple union system “worker, peasant and soldier”, the 
curbing of consumption, “conducting a policy of rationally 
low wages”, “food for three people must be eaten by five , 
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the concentration of all accumulated wealth for the needs 
of “preparation for war” and the creation of a nuclear 
missile force. In social life it means the forced levelling of 
society and the reduction of every individual to the position 
of “a stainless screw”, an “obedient buffalo”, a “soldier” of 
Chairman Mao. In ideology it means preservation of the 
cultural backwardness of the bulk of the population, the 
forced indoctrination of the whole people in the spirit of the 
“Mao Tse-tung’s Thoughts”, and complete isolation from ad- 
vanced world culture. In politics it is the complete aboli- 
tion of the institutions of socialist democracy, the dictato- 
rial regime of a narrow group of people led by Mao Tsc- 
tung, the violation of all legality, the militarisation of the 
whole political structure of society, and systematic purges of 
heretics in the form of “cultural revolutions”. 

J ucI ' are the inevitable pernicious consequences of the 
"Mao Tse-tung’s Thoughts”, of the anti-humanitarian philos- 
ophy and policy of Mao Tse-tung. Such is the reactionary 
utopia anti-Communists are trying to present as a creative 
combination of Marxism-Leninism with Chinese conditions a 

' n . eW , hT ™ d , of . sociali sm”, a “creative contribution” and 
which the Maoists are trying to put into practice. 

t is patently evident that Maoism is incompatible with 
Leninism. At the International Meeting held in 1969, the 
Communist and Workers’ parties subjected the Maoist ideolo- 
gy to principled and scathing criticism. Maoism is a petty- 
bourgeois ideological and political trend, fundamentally alien 
o Marxism-Leninism, living parasitically at the expense of 
he principles of scientific socialism, and adroitly exploiting 
the strivings of the Chinese people to achieve socialism. It 
is a militaristic variety' of social-chauvinism, its purposes 
bemg at variance with those of the world communist and 
liberation movements. 

As Leonid Brezhnev, General Secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee, emphasised in the CC report to the 24th 

F/j2„ CO r e % ■ •,- th , e ? hinese leaders have put forward an 
ideological-political platform of their own, which is incom- 

P.fH 16 ,™ L enimsm on the key questions of international 
ite and the world communist movement, and have demanded 
hat we should abandon the line of the 20th Congress and 
the Programme of the CPSU”. 

For this reason the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
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and its Central Committee have resolutely opposed the at- 
tempts to distort the Marxist-Leninist teaching, and to split 
the international communist movement and the ranks of the 
anti-imperialist fighters. 

The 24th Party Congress approved this line of the CPSU 
Central Committee. The Congress resolution notes that the 
“CC CPSU had taken the only correct stand — a stand of 
consistently defending the principles of Marxism-Leninism, 
utmost strengthening of the unity of the world communist 
movement, and protection of the interests of our socialist 
Motherland”. This position of the Leninist Party is firmly 
supported and approved by most of the Communists through- 
out the world, by the progressives fighting against imperial- 
ism, for peace, democracy and socialism. 


